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SUMMER HINTS FOR TASTEFUL 
PEOPLE. 


HE summer is really upon us, with all its treas- 

ures of leaves and flowers, and already many 
of the readers of the Bazar are enjoying the quiet 
retreats of the country, or else are busier than 
ever amidst the gayeties of the sea-side or some 
other fashionable resort. But even in the con- 
stant changes of employment usual in such cir- 
cles there will come days when a quiet ramble 
in the woods or a stroll by some retired stream- 
let will be a welcome episode to vary the daily 
monotony of dress and dances, 
those who possess a love of nature, and can find 
beauties by the way-side and in the depths of 


the forest, will a few hints be of use in direct- | 





Especially to | 


ing attention to things obscure in themselves, 
yet full of capabilities’ for future 4 ae pe 
Now, in the earlier part of summer, let me ad- 
vise them to gather the green fern leaves in their 
perfection, and press them in large books for 
winter bouquets. ‘They will form the loveliest 
decorations for the walls, around pictures, and 
for vases and hanging baskets. Gather a good 
supply, and then some will always be in reserve 
to replace those that will have curled up and 
withered, as they will certainly do in course of 
time. 

Some of the coarser ferns which grow in damp 
places have brown feathery blossoms, bright and 
beautiful, of the shade known as ‘‘ Bismarck,” 
and these should be taken at their prime, and 
pressed in books. They will be available in 





several ways, as I shall show: first, they will 
be valuable acquisitions to winter bouquets of 
grasses and ferns; and then they will prove 
very ornamental in decorating the mats or in- 
ner parts of frames for engravings and photo- 
graphs. The much-admired walnut veneers 
that are now so popular as material for these 
margins of pictures are not so pretty as those I 
am about to describe. 

For the purpose we should recommend a foun- 
dation of wood or book-board, the square or oval 
opening being properly cut and adapted for the 
picture. By far the easiest plan will be to get 
one from a passe-partout manufactory all ready 
to hand. Cover this with some light shade of 
buff or fawn-color ; paper will answer if velvet 
or plush can not be had, or some of the furzy 








products of the woods will have the same effect. 
Next lay around the corners these feathery blos- 
soms of brown fern, some being darker than 
others, which will increase the fine effect. Ar- 
range them as tastefully as possible, avoiding 
stiffness. The contrast between the various 
shades of color will be very pleasing, and they 
will need only a slight touch of gum-arabic to 
keep them quite firm and in place under the 
glass, and with either a gilt or walnut frame 
outside of it, will be a very ornamental novelty 
for the parlor. The same general idea may 
be applied to other things. A cross or wreath 
can be composed of the same materials, and 
framed with one of these borders to match; in- 
genuity will suggest the rest to a person of taste 
and skill. 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Monair Trav- 
EuInG Suir. 
For description sce 
Supplement. 


Fics, 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S TRAVELING SUITS. 
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Fig. 1.—Brown Serer Trav- 
ELING Suir. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Suir ror Girt From 
6 To 8 YEARS oxD, 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Bivue Japanese SILtk 
Travetine Suit. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 8 and 9. 


Fig. 4.—Burr pe Bier Trav- 
ELING Soir, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 
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COMMENCEMENT-DAY. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
I ruoucur of the rose-bud garden, 
And marveled which was the queen, 
As I looked on the ranks of maidens 
In the pride of their youth serene— 
On beautiful girlish faces 
Unlined by a thought of care, 
And bright with the fearless gladness 
That children and angels share. 


I listened to words of wisdom 
That were fit for poet or sage, 
Spoken by lips as sweet as flowers 
From the flower-encircled stage ; 
And I wished that we older learners, 
Going to Life’s hard school, 
Could only remember half so well 
Line and precept and rule. 


And then as a ripple of langhter, 
Like a breeze over tasseled corn, 
Or a shower of crystal dew-drops 
From the leaves of a vine at morn, 
Uttered its fairy chiming, 
My heart roved far away 
From these happy ones and the triumph 
Of this Commencement-day. 


Commencement? Yes, of duties, 
Of the many-braided strand 
That only is kept from tangle 
By the skill of woman’s hand— 
Of waiting days and watching, 
Of long-unanswered prayers : 
Beginning of life in earnest, 
With its thousand joys and cares. 


But not with a passing shadow 
Would I dim the light serene 
That shines in the eyes of these happy girls, 
Each to her own a queen ; 
For kisses of little children, 
And blessing of youth and age, 
Shall be set in jeweled beauty 
On their life’s unwritten page. 
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@@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEK Ly for July 4 was issued gratui- 
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ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing an account of a recent exper- 
iment in the “Transfusion of Blood,” 
with a full-page engraving, and other 
literary and pictorial attractions. 

An illustrated SuppLementT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for July 11. 





SUMMER WEATHER. 


LL at once, some June morning, when 
we wake and glance out of the win- 
dow, we see that summer has come over- 
night, and is abroad in all her glory. 
Yesterday, perhaps, it was a slow and 
doubtful sort of spring-time, on which the 
richer blossoms hesitated to advance, and on 
which even the leaves looked out sparsely, 
the few that were shaking in the wind seem- 
ing to crowd back their pushing leaflets for 
a later day. But in the night the spell was 
broken; word went throughout the leafy 
kingdom that the queen was on her way, and 
would be here by daybreak, and the leaves 
jostled and hurried to get on their best green, 
and the blossoms quivered and blew, and the 
birds tuned their throats, and the dew spar- 
kled in its most resplendent diamonds; and 
when, all in a gush of rose and azure, the 
morning welled up the east and absorbed the 
stars, there was song and flower and dew 
and summer to greet her! The chestnuts 
that yesterday were shivering are to-day a 
dense mass of verdant shadow and repose, 
and to-morrow they will be holding up their 
spiky blossoms like so many candelabra to 
light June on her way; the callow mist of 
greenness that appeared to hang round the 
elm has deepened into a bright soft robe ; 
the high dogwood is all awake, and its level 
boughs of white bloom are stretching away 
inte the dark pine forests like a press of 
moonbeams ; the red columbine is burning 
like an escape of the central fires in every 
erevice of the rocks; the day-lily is lifting 
ite honeyed cnp of \vhite and gold; and the 
rose, that last and be:t compound of sun and 
earth, is unfolding ai. its hundred leaves, 
and listening to thrush and bobolink for 
want of the nightingale. 
Summer has come indeed. We feel it in 





every breath we breathe; we no longer need 
to conjure the soft evening winds from the 
palms and orange groves of tropical regions, 
for we are our own tropics for the time being, 
and we abandon ourselves, as people are sup- 
posed to do in the tropics, to the mere bliss 
of existence. In the long bright forenoons 
there comes a happiness that recalls the 
Saturnian age of innocence, with the twitter 
of birds and hum of bees, and the cries and 
langhs of gamboling children. In the deli- 
cious evenings we delay out-doors, sitting on 
our piazzas or our door-steps, calling upon 
our neighbors on theirs, and there seems to 
be nothing between us and the stars that 
hang so close that we forget the embowering 
trees about us, and all the cool deep shadow, 
and realize that our own planet is really one 
of those bright things swinging out of the 
galaxy like so many golden bells. The 
whole season fills us with a portion of its 
warmth and blossoming, our hearts expand 
as every thing else does with heat, and we 
say to one another, “Now we are alive, and 
this is summer weather!” 

We would by no means underrate, though, 
the pleasures and beauties of winter, under 
whose sceptre the worship of the deities of 
the hearth and home has its most fit observ- 
ance. In winter, while the old earth takes 
her rest, and slumbers wrapped in her snows, 
we foster certain virtues without which the 
earth would be a poor place, and we culti- 
vate each other; but in summer, if it may 
be said, we cultivate ourselves! Not that 
summer is not just as sociable a season as 
winter, and our friends then even more ac- 
cessible, but that winter in some measure 
confines us to humanity, the humanity either 
of books or people, while in summer we are 
at liberty to let all the wide and gracious 
influences of out-door life work their will 
upon us. The sun, that great vicegerent 
of Heaven, has no shield interposed between 
his creative beams and ourselves; and the 
air we breathe is the pure air, untainted by 
any vicious artifice of iron and coal, but just 
as nature mingled its constituents for the 
purification of the blood in our veins. 

We are plastic creatures, sensitive to ev- 
ery touch, and it is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that the touches of nature herself, un- 
impaired by our own contrivances of shelter 
and ease, will mould our souls to the best 
uses; for we all know—and it is certainly a 
case in point—that the fruit plucked from 
the tree that has been shaken about by the 
storms and nourished by the unfiltered sun- 
shine is sweeter and healthier than the cost- 
liest pine-apple that is grown under glass. 
The teachings of the schools, the knowledge 
of books and men, are all inestimable in val- 
ue; but they would crumble as uselessly 
within us as dry dust if we did not supple- 
ment them with the income from the hearty 
out-door life of summer weather. 

There comes, too, with the enjoyment of 
these pleasures of summer, a certain sense 
of innocence that does not always accompa- 
ny our winter pleasures. In the latter we 
frequently are aware if not of an uneasy 
conscience, at least of a sense that the time 
could have been better spent; but in sum- 
mer, if we only lie in the grass and watch 
the clouds, we feel the atmosphere of heaven 
itself entering at every pore and suffusing 
our whole being. The lecture-room, with 
its large outlook into the mysteries of crea- 
tion through the gates of science and histo- 
ry, is all very well and quite indispensable, 
but it is in this summer weather that most 
of its facts are collected; and even were 
that not so, these fields, these woods and 
hills, are a wider lecture-room than any that 
hands can build. The ball-room, with its 
exotics and caged sungsters and stringed 
music, with its famous men and lovely wom- 
en, its flash of jewels and silks, is a picture 
one would not forget and an enjoyment one 
would not miss; but there are finer pictures, 
fresh from the hand of an immortal artist, 
and enjoyments whose every breath is moral 
and physical health for those who, let us 
say, rise before the stars grow dim, and go 
out and gather water-lilies in the summer 
sunrise. We can see the scene now: the 
boat rocks on the long, slow undulation of 
the lake as a wind of morning begins to 
blow; the mist strips itself away in reach 
after reach, revealing one beyond another 
the islands of the blessed that might have 
been a part of Mirza’s vision, and that all 
night have been dipping up and down their 
fringing branches in the cool dark lake; the 
sound of tinkling bells comes through the 
blushing morning twilight te tell that the 
cattle have risen, wet with dew, from their 
beds in the long grass; the moon leans to- 
ward the west, the faded ghost of the glory 
that lately queened the night; presently the 
morning-star is lost in an upwelling flood 
of the rosy light of dawn; birds are singing 
from every covert of shore and island in such 
an ecstasy and burst of triumph as if morn- 
ing came but once in all their lives; the sky 
pulsates with color and radiance, rose and 
purple and gold beating in great waves up 
the pale ineffable calm of the peaceful blue; 





and far and wide the field of lilies suddenly 
opens its multitude of snowy pavilions, as if 
some army of elves had spread their tents 
of white and gold upon the waters; and the 
harvesters in that splendid field come home, 
as other people are wearily stretching them- 
selves out of their last nap, laden with beau- 
ty and bright with happiness and health. 
Love winter as we may, with its wondrous 
purity, with its revelation of the cleaned 
and whitened earth, with all the azure shad- 
ow of its snows, with the sparkle of its daz- 
zling fields refining away into horizons of 
peach-bloom tint, with its great white whirl- 
ing storms, yet, after all, we are led to think 
that summer is the time to gain health, and 
winter is the time to spend it. To some of 
us, indeed, the rude winter blasts bring an 
oxygenating vigor, and are like a strong 
tonic, nerving us to endurance; but the ma- 
jority of us have not that constitution which 
will turn six months of winter to advantage, 
and need all we can make out of summer to 
meet the other. Thus we hope that all of 
our readers are by this time tumbling among 
hay-cocks, or lying under forest boughs, the 
Bazar in hand, climbing hills with their al- 
peustocks, wading into rolling surf, or row- 
ing on the gentle tide of inland rivers; and 
for the unfortunates who are the slaves of 
brick walls, we offer them our sympathy and 
the parks. 





A PECK FROM THE EAGLE. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 
T is not necessary to believe that we are 
the people, and that wisdom will die 
with us. Neither is it necessary to assume 
that the monarchies of Europe are actually 
effete, and that Ler institutions have bred 
only decay in all the departments of human 
life. America and Europe, let us sagely ad- 
mit, have each its peculiarities, which are in 
their way admirable. Doubtless, too, Asia 
and Africa are not wholly wrong and irra- 
tional in many customs which we should be 
slow to adopt. But while it is unreason- 
able and childish to decry manners simply 
because they are foreign, it is certainly not 
reasonable and manly, to adopt them for the 
same reason. As between the two it seems 
rather more respectable to grumble against 
every thing un-English, as the English are 
said to do, than it is to be ready to drop your 
own ways and run after those of other coun- 
tries, on the assumption that they are more 
refined and desirable, and that to do as the 
Europeans do, and not after the manner of 
Americans, is to be cosmopolitan and cul- 
tured. 

For instance, in Europe social life is more 
circumscribed in certain respects than in 
America. On the Continent children and 
young girls, and even young ladies, are not 
accustomed to go into the street without a 
nurse or other attendant. In England there 
is less restriction ; yet even there the Mag- 
gie Greys are brought to account for having 
driven alone with the Mr. Traffords to the 
Bois de Boulogne, and only wonder what 
would be said if it were known that they 
received calls from these gentlemen when 
the Mrs. Berrys are out. No one disputes 
the propriety of these customs in the coun- 
tries where they originate. It is doubtless 
not without reason that girls are protected 
abroad. That reason unhappily is that men 
are so bad that such protection is needed 
against them. Itis matter of evidence that 
American girls, thoughtlessly and innocently 
following in Paris American customs, are mis- 
understood and insulted. That is a reason 
why they should do in Rome as the Romans 
do, but not why they should bring Roman 
ways to Boston. It is the glory of America 
that her men hold her women in honor. As 
a fact of the most commonplace character, 
young girls can walk down Beacon Street 
and Broadway and Pennsylvania Avenue 
from morning till night not only without 
insult, but without attracting any special 
attention. Little girls can play in the parks 
without nurses and without danger, except 
such danger as comes any where from crowd- 
ed streets or reckless drivers; that is, if I 
may say 80, without moral danger. Why, 
then, should we assume a weakness and 
wickedness which we do not possess? Since 
our way of life has given us a society in 
which young ladies do drive with young 
gentlemen, and do receive calls from young 
gentlemen, without in the least degree de- 
tracting from either their dignity or their 
delicacy, why should we not continue to 
build ourselves with strength in that direc- 
tion rather than put up barriers of weak- 
ness after the Continental fashion? I think 
the best men and the best women of this 
country are not only as strong, but as fine 
and noble, as the best Europeans. I think 
the rank and file compare very favorably 
with the rank and file of any country. It is 
therefore extremely painful to see our peo- 
ple of culture and travel doing any thing 
that looks toward distrusting or deteriora- 
ting the inward self-respect and self-control, 
and quiet, unspoken, but universal faith in 





those qualities, which is, perhaps, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our society, and sub- 
stituting for it outward guards: I like to 
see little children playing by themselves 
wherever it is safe, and not simply where 
it is fashionable, to play by themselves. 
When I see a tall boy led around by a 
nurse I do not feel “Here is a young gen- 
tleman carefully educated,” but “Here is a 
molly-coddle.” The native American young 
gentleman is doubtless at this moment shin- 
ning up an apple-tree, or sliding and strid- 
ing down the rough stone balustrade of 
the front door-step to the great detriment 
of the knee-breeches which he has not yet 
outgrown; but he is not more likely to 
grow up into a petit maitre than the much- 
benursed young gentleman, and the chances 
are also that he will have some occupation be- 
yond boxing, billiards, and riding to hounds. 
When a young girl is guarded against dan- 
gers which do noé exist, the chances are not 
that she will be more delicate and exquisite 
thereby, but that she will be more affected 
and unreal. If we adopt foreign customs in 
preference to our own, let us do it because 
they are convenient, effective, or otherwise 
desirable, not because they are foreign. 

When Ralph the Heir is putting force 
upon himself to marry Polly Neefit, his 
breeches -maker’s daughter, he wonders 
within himself whether, after they are mar- 
ried, he shall ever be able to make her call 
her father “papa.” Now in England the 
true Shibboleth of high breeding may be 
whether you give your mother her proper 
natural-history classification as a mamma- 
lian, or whether you call her by the ancient 
name of mother; but in this country it is 
not so. In many families and some com- 
munities of good birth and breeding, papa 
and mamma are common terms. Others of 
equal claims to refinement know only fa- 
thers and mothers. I confess to a liking 
for the more universal, and perhaps homely, 
but certainly poetical, Saxon. It is nervous 
and strong. Papa and mamma suit well the 
infant lips that frame to pronounce them so 
quickly, and from which they come as fresh 
and sweet as babbling brooks ; but they al- 
ways seem like babble. Grown men and 
women referring to their papas and mam- 
mas remind one of bibs and ankle-tie shoes. 
Yet doubtless this is mere matter of habit, 
and people who have grown up with their 
papas and mammas find them as dignified 
as any father and mother. But what is 
puerile and ridiculous is for the “ paw” and 
“maw” of a merry and sensible Southern or 
Middle State family, or the father and moth- 
er of a sober down East household, to find 
themselves, after a year or so of cosmopol- 
itan society or Continental travel, suddenly 
transmuted into a papa and mamma. And 
when this papafied and mammalized family 
returns to its native community—a commu- 
nity in which every individual approaching 
adult age does very nearly every thing which 
is right in his own eyes, and attains an av- 
erage rectitude quite equal to that of the 
family which is cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined by strict European laws—when the 
grown-up daughters of this family of Amer- 
ican citizenship and foreign travel suddenly 
discover the necessity of asking “ mamma’s 
permission” every time they wish to go 
down town to buy a yard of ribbon or a 
sheet of music, the situation is not without 
humor in the eyes of the quaint untraveled 
Yankee. 

We have much to learn from English 
scholars, and there are points of style in En- 
glish writers which we shall do well to ob- 
serve; but must we cease to swing free the 
to of our infinitive mood at their bidding? 
“T will do as I like to,” says the American, 
and the Englishman laughs at his inele- 
gance, “I will do as I like to do” is un- 
necessarily cumbrous, and “I will do as I 
like” answers every purpose. In this case 
we will give in to our English kinsman. 
But suppose he says to the American, “I 
can not do thus and so.” “You will have 
to,” replies the Yankee, curtly. In this case 
to say “You will have” is to speak non- 
sense. “ You will have to do it” is less nerv- 
ous and forceful than “ You will have to.” 
If the whole phrase is too inelegant for cul- 
tivated use, we shall still not be at a loss for 
cases in which the meaning is essentially 
modified by the presence or absence of * to,” 
and in which the addition of the whole in- 
finitive is clumsy and unnecessary. The to 
of itself directs and defines the preceding 
verb. Since, therefore, this use of the word 
to makes the sentence equally accurate and 
more compact without the implied verb, I 
do not see what are the qualities which 
should put it under ban, or why it should 
not be retained as a part of the flexibility 
and adaptability of the language. 

When the English distinguish between 
riding (on horseback) and driving (in a car- 
yiage) they make a convenient but not au 
imperative distinction. .Ordinarily such a 
classification saves words, and if it be only 
recommended to us, and not enforced upon 
us, we will adopt it. But we will not change 
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our “ cars” into carriages at the command of 
any minion of despotism. A car is short, 
sharp, and decisive. A carriage is capable 
of any amount of misconstruction. Nor shall 
we lower our Stars and Stripes to the banner 
of St. George, even if we do choose to break 
our eggs into glasses of purest porcelain and 
crystal rather than follow the example of 
our British brother in scooping them from 
their native shell! Vive la République! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TRAVELING DRESSES. 


TRAVELING dress for summer journeys 

forms an important part of a lady’s ward- 
robe. A thin woolen fabric of light quality is 
chosen for such dresses, as this best suits varied 
temperature ; it should also be of flexible yield- 
ing texture, to prevent rumpling by the hard 
usage of travel, and of pure wool, in order that 
it will not cockle after being damp. De bége 
answers all these purposes so perfectly that it is 
now preferred above the more expensive and 
dressy cashmeres and camel’s-hair. It is neces- 
sary, however, to have the all-wool French de 
bége, as that of domestic manufacture is invari- 
ably mixed with cotton, and will therefore shrink 
and wear badly. The basque and long over- 
skirt are more used for these suits than the po- 
lonaise, which is so appropriate for them. The 
basque is plain and square, with the merest pip- 
ing for trimming. The long apron over-skirt is 
edged with a bias silk band, or else a narrow 
side pleating of the material, and there are two 
side pleatings on the lower skirt; three or four 
pleatings detract from the style of these dresses. 
Many ladies add for extra wrapping a loose 
French sacque of de bége, made with one seam 
down the back, single-breasted, and also edged 
with a side pleating. For suits of the light nat- 
ural brown hue it is a matter of taste whether 
they are entirely of a single material or else are 
trimmed with a very dark shade of leaf brown 
silk in the way of bands, pipings, pleatings, col- 
lar, belt, and sash. ‘This is carried to excess, 
however, when the sleeves are of dark brown, 
as that fashion is too striking for a dress whose 
beauty lies in its simple, almost severe, style. 
Gray de bége suits are entirely of one shade, as 
darker gray trimming does not prove effective, 
or else they are trimmed with violet silk, which 
is called plum-color by some, and navy blue by 
others. For this trimming the side pleatings on 
the skirt and over-skirt have inch hems turned 
up on the outside, and piped with a violet silk 
fold; the basque has a similar piping on the 
edge, and a pleating around the neck and wrists. 
Young ladies sometimes add a violet vest with 
Medicis collar, and also a sash. 

More elegant traveling suits have Henri Trois 
polonaises of the thin camel’s-hair designed for 
summer wear, worn aver silk skirts. Cashmere 
suits for traveling have a skirt and polonaise of 
cashmere, with silk flounces on the skirt. Blue- 
gray is the fashionable color for cashmere suits, 
At present black and brown velvet skirts are 
worn with polonaises of different fabrics ; but 
these will scarcely be worn in midsummer, as 
they were found too warm last year. With such 
skirts, and similar ones of silk, the polonaise is 
of batiste, or of yak or guipure. 

Comfortable traveling suits of gray linen are 
chosen by plain people, as they are inexpensive, 
and their freshness can be renewed in the laun- 
dry. Cool and jaunty linen suits have the 
double-breasted English walking jacket, with 
long apron over-skirt, trimmed with pleatings 
and bias bands. Many ladies, however, prefer 
the simpler single- breasted French sacque or 
plain basque, worn with a belt. ‘To make this 
sacque Bazar readers use the cut paper pat- 
terns of the plain basque illustrated in Bazar 
No. 27, Vol. VIL, omitting to take up the darts 
in front, and lengthening the sacque two or three 
inches all around. The useful linen polonaise, 
worn with a blaek silk skirt, is still seen. Any 
simple belted blouse pattern is used for this gar- 
ment, and it differs from those of last year only 
in being’ single-breasted and very long.* Ladies 
who have very plain black silk suits that are 
partly worn use these for traveling dresses, while 
women of means purchase new suits of the glossy 
black taffeta silk, which does not retain dust, and 
is light enough for summer wear; such suits are 
especially liked for wearing on board of ocean 
steamers, A water-proof suit is also provided 
for ocean voyages, and is the best selection for 
mountain trips, and for the long railroad ride 
across the Continent. 

Chip hats are worn with traveling costumes ; 
a brown chip bonnet, trimmed with an écra or 
else a darker brown scarf of twilled silk, and Is- 
abelle roses, is worn with brown suits; for gray 
suits are gray chip hats, trimmed with a violet 
scarf, gray and violet ostrich tips, and some pink 
flowers; a black chip hat may be worn with suits 
of any color; white chip is too dressy and too 
easily soiled for traveling hats. The lingerie is 
of percale with twilled stripes and bars of the 
color of the dress; the handkerchief has this 
color introduced in the border, and the prevail- 
ing hue appears as stripes in the Balbriggan 
stockings. ‘The gloves are long, dark, undress- 
ed kid. The twilled silk umbrella is very large, 
and of the color used for trimming the dress. 

Linen dusters used to protect handsome trav- 
eling dresses are of dark undressed gray linen, 
cut by either of the patterns published in the 
Bazar for water-proof cloaks. They should be 
long enough to conceal the dress entirely. For 
traveling shawls are the striped India long shawls, 
which are now greatly reduced in price, or else 
the broken gray plaids in soft twilled wool, such 
as are sold for $8. Gossamer water-proofs, with 
a silk serge or gingham back, that can be rolled 
up and carried in the pocket, are also admirable 





for summer journeyings. These cost from $8 
to $20. 
BONNETS, HATS, AND FLATS. 


The last importation in millinery is a large 
and picturesque bonnet called the Chapeau 
Greuze, because it is modeled after one in a fa- 
mous picture painted by that artist. It has a 
high soft crown with a pleating falling around the 
face, and a drooping cape behind similar to the 
Charlotte Corday. Its characteristic feature is 
the handkerchief or scarf, which it was the fash- 
ion of the time to wear knotted around the arm or 
the bonnet, and in this case is wound around the 
crown, An elegant one is of pale blue silk, with 
a silk pleating around it, under which is a crimp- 
ed and pleated frill of white crépe lisse. ‘Tied 
around the crown is a bias scarf of soft twilled 
silk of palest écru shade, with darker brown 
blocks in its pointed ends ; two light blue ostrich 
tips and some pale Provence roses complete the 
trimming. Such a hat is, of course, meant for 
dress occasions only.. The same design is car- 
ried out in black beaded tulle, with quantities of 
white hawthorn blossoms for trimming. 

For the round hats that are still worn in the 
city, and will be used for dressy carriage wear 
out of town, ladies are hunting regular shapes, 
and those that come over the forehead, instead 
of the eccentric styles that have become vulgarly 
common on Broadway, and are perched far back 
on the head, or those with capriciously turned- 
up brims. A shape very popular at first-class 
houses is a modification of the Ninon de l’Enclos, 
made with drooping square brim in front, just 
low enough to shade the eyes, while the sides and 
back are turned up high all around. 

Leghorn flats have wide Charles I. brims with- 
out any wire in them, so that they may be shaped 
at will. They are trimmed with wreaths of 
flowers and heavy dark green leaves, without any 
ribbon. Simpler flats for croquet and garden use 
have a scarf of twilled silk tied around the cruwn, 
and some flowers under the brim. 


SUMMER COIFFURES. 


The low chatelaine braid makes a warm coif- 
fure, and is losing favor as summer advances, 
though it is not abandoned by those who find it 
becoming. The hair is again combed up from 
the nape of the neck, and for general all-day 
wear is arranged in braids, not coiled, but placed 
in oblong rows that reach very far forward to a 
crown braid, cover the top of the head, and de- 
scend almost to a point behind, though not low 
enough to be called a chatelaine. For dark hair 
the front is scalloped in five waves pasted flatly 
and low on each side of the forehead, and these 
waves are glued into position by bandoline, which 
defies heat and perspiration. To arrange this 
the hair is first brushed smoothly back from the 
temples, and the waves are scalloped out by the 
comb, and brushed over with bandoline. This 
fashion, however, does not suit light hair, which 
should be free from all cosmetics, and loosely 
combed together, not flatly smooth, as if var- 
nished, nor yet fluffily frizzed, as formerly, but 
thick, straight, and natural-looking. Full-dress 
coiffures are entirely of finger puffs, covering the 
head from the forehead to the nape of the neck, 
and having two drooping curls, thick, yet loose 
and light, and only six inches long when curled. 
Young misses and school-girls part their hair on 
one side, comb it all back together, plait it in a 
single braid, and tie it up in a long hanging loop. 
These are the directions given by fashionable 
hair-dressers, but ladies who dress their own 
hair find out what is most becoming to their faces, 
and ‘‘do” their hair accordingly, making variety 
and independence in the matter of coiffures. For 
instance, those who have not burned or frizzed 
off their front locks, or made themselves bald by 
wearing too much false hair on top of their 
heads, now display beautiful white parts, thickly 
set, and reaching from forehead to crown; and 
this parting need not be in the middle, but on 
one side, if more becoming, as this fashion is 
now often seen on stately gray-haired ladies, and 
is no longer considered fast. ‘The front hair is 
then drawn low and close to the head just be- 
hind the ears, and may be almost smooth, or else 
in a succession of loose, natural-looking waves, 
made by doing up all the hair of each side on a 
single large hair-pin overnight. Irregular and 
funciful locks of hair, curved forward, are ar- 
ranged to suit each face, whether it be to conceal 
bare temples, lower a high point in the middle 
of the forehead, or hide square corners where 
the hair has been burned by frizzing irons. Hair 
grown too low on the back of the neck is frizzed 
into short curls. Any coiffure to be in good taste 
(and as it now happens to be stylish as well) 
must be dressed close to the head, preserving 
the natural outline, and adding as little as possi- 
ble to its size. 


MEXICAINE COSTUMES. 


The new Mexicaine fabric of silk woven in 
very open square meshes is being effectively used 
for elegant costumes for the summer. The black 
and écru Mexicaine promises to be most popular, 
and is made up over silk skirts, the Mexicaine 
serving for over-skirt and basque. Instead of 
grenadines, ladies now add one of these dresses 
to their summer outfits. For écra Mexicaine 
dark chestnut brown silk is used for the lower 
skirt; the trimming for this skirt should be two 
gathered flounces of écru silk edged with knife 
pleatings of the chestnut silk. The Mexicaine 
over-skirt should have a long apron,almost reach- 
ing to the toe, with two shawl-shaped draperies 
behind, held by a large brown silk sash bow, and 
edged by crimped tape fringe of mingled écru 
and chestnut. The simple basque is then made 
of the dark silk, with the transparent Mexicaine 
laid smoothly upon it. Dresses of black Mexi- 
caine are made in the same way, and very charm- 
ing toilettes for summer hotels and dinners are 
made of this material in pale lavender or blue 
over silk. Polonaises of the écru Mexicaine, 





trimmed with lace of the same shade and sashes 
of black watered ribbon, will be worn over black 
silk skirts; with brown or plum-colored sashes 
the silk skirt must be chosen to match. An im- 
ported polonaise of écru Mexicaine is made with 
a fichu, a postilion, and elaborate back drapery. 
The edge of the garment has tassel fringe tied 
in the material, ‘The silk skirt is of two shades 
of brown. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Madame Ferrero; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLz, & Co.; and W. Jay Barker. 








PERSONAL. 


Lapy Sara has entered on her one hundred 
and second year. Her case admirably fulfills 
the conditions laid down by statisticians. It 
was likely beforehand, according to their calcu- 
lations, that the average length of life should 
be exceeded by a person bearing this surname, 
simply because more persons bear it than any 
other, and at the same time that the centenarian 
should belong to the aristocracy, because — 
of rank and wealth are best taken care of. Her 
late husband was knighted sixty years ago. 

—Mr. Joun G. WHITTIER states, in a note to 
the editors of the Hvening Post, that when he 
wrote his beautiful poem in memory of Senator 
SuMNER he was iil, and therefore had no oppor- 
tunity to subject it to careful revision. He 
adds: ‘So end the funeral services of the great 
Senator. It is the one thing of my life that I am 
— of that I was able to help wipe from our 

tate records the censure which our Legisla- 
ture, under evil influences, passed against him.” 

—It happens to some people in this wise: The 
late J. HERon Foster, of Pittsburg, in the early 

artof the California gold fever, purchased some 
and in that region, and, editor-like, forgot all 
about it. Mrs. Foster was not that kind of 
woman. Having an aptitude for ferreting out 
things, she visited California, and succeeded in 
finding the title of her children clear to proper- 
ty worth half a million of dollars. The young 
ladies have also become heirs to an estate in 
England valued at one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, with castles and jewels to match. One has 
literary tastes, and when asked what she meant 
to do with so much money, replied that when 
of age she intended to buy a newspaper. 

—Mr. Mark Firtu, of Sheffield, England, has 
recently built and endowed a block of alms- 
houses at a cost of $200,000. He has now bought 
the Page Hall estate for $127,000, a portion of 
which he proposes to ” umm as a public park 
to the town of Sheffield. 

—‘* Bertha Dayne,” a London correspondent 
of the Boston Globe, writing of the Princess of 
Wales, by far the most lovable and popular 
Princess of Wales England has ever had, says: 
“Tt is the sweet graciousness of her manner 
that endears her to the popular heart, the gen- 
tleness of her nature that causes her to bow 
with pleasant smiles to gazing throngs, while ber 
royal mother-in-law stiffly bends her head and in- 
clines her deeply, darkly, beautifully tinged nose 
to her loyal subjects with about as amiable an 
expression as might have sat on Saturn’s face 
when he chewed up his offspring. She almost 
invariably appears in blue, usually some diapha- 
nous texture that wraps her in a tender haze, as 
the first sweet pale star of evening looks upon 
the world from its mist of twilight azure, The 
Duchess of Edinburgh, compared with her, is a 
hollyhock beside a lily. She is simply a buxom, 
tall, and broad girl, who would never be looked 
at twice in the street if she patronized cabs and 
omnibuses instead of state coaches. She has a 
tolerably good complexion, somewhat heavy 
features, and ufon the frequent occasions that 
she has had the honor of being seen by us has 
had a shy, quite shrinking air, as if conscious 
that all England was watching with what grace 
she should bear her bridal honors.” 

—To Mrs. Harriet M. MILER, of Chicago, 
belongs the authorship of the interesting papers, 
* A Wonderful Box,”’ *‘ A Curious Pair oeyaws,”3 
“A Droll Workman,” and similar articles, de- 
scriptive of useful inventions, which appear from 
time to time in the Bazar columns, and which 
Harper & BROTHERS have the intention of pub- 
lishing eventually, in a volume under the title, 
Fifth-story Wonders. 

—Queen Victoria will probably visit her 
daughter in Berlin in August next. She was 
last on the Continent in 1868, when she spent 
some time at Lucerne. In 1863 she made a tour 
through Germany. In 1858 she visited Berlin 
with the Prince Consort. She was also in Ger- 
—— 1845. 

—Ezra ALDEN, a lineal descendant, in the 
seventh generation, of JOHN ALDEN, who came 
over in the eo oe and married ‘* PRiscrLya,”’ 
the maiden of Plymouth, died a few days since 
at Lebanon, New Hampshire, aged eighty-six. 

—After FREDERICK Lucas, the eminent Quak* 
er lawyer, left the Society of Friends and became 
converted, he met JoHN BRIGHT, who said to 
him, “ Well, Freperick, how dost thou like 
thy new superstition?” ‘“ Better, Jon, than I 
liked our old hypocrisy,”’ replied F. L. 

—Davip Tuomas, the father of the immense 
anthracite iron trade of Pennsylvania, and in- 
ventor of the blast-furnace, is still living, and 
the oldest citizen of Catasauqua, on the Lehigh 
River. Mr. THomas began experimenting in 
1837 in Wales, and from his little furnace has 
sprung the great anthracite iron trade of Penn- 
sylvania; for in 1889 Mr. Tuomas came to Mauch 
Chunk to erect furnaces for the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company. He then settled 
there, and built furnaces, and engaged in trade, 
and now at eighty is one of the richest men in 
the coal regions. He is said to be as active as a 
man of twenty, and to think nothing of visiting 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, or New 
York, if the fancy takes him. 

—Judge Bascock, of New Haven, has sound, 
if old-fashioned, notions on the irregularity of 
appropriating little things that do not belong to 
you. A few days since, in commenting from 
the bench of the defalcation of the clerk of his 
court, one SHARKEY, he said: “It is not good 
taste for any one to claim for himself superior 
honesty; but in order to show my view of the 
duty of public officers in these days of delin- 
quencies, I will say that I have been in the em- 
fm mega of the government of the United 

tates for eight years, and for some time in the 
employment of the State of Connecticut, and I 
never took from either a postage stamp or a 
quire of paper, or allowed any subordinate to do 





80, Without immediately re turning it or account- 
ing for the same. With these rigid views, I am 
much pained at what appears to have occurred, 
yet am glad that the public treasury can not, un- 
der any circumstances, lose a dollar.” 

—Prince FrepEeRIcK WILLIAM, son of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, and prospective heir 
to the imperial crown of Germany, will be con- 
firmed in the autumn. He has grown tall and 
strong, but still suffers with his right arm, which 
is quite paralyzed. According to the predictions 
of the physicians, the prince will very likely never 
beable to make use of his rightarm. His youn- 
ger brother, Henry, who is his constant com- 
panion, is a very intelligent lad, and resembles 
his mother in appearance. He is to be a sailor. 
The two princes may be seen nearly every day 
accompanied by their tutor, a son of the cele- 
brated Professor Curtivus, walking in the Thier 
Garten at Berlin. In their outward appearance 
they are not distinguishable from other boys of 
their age, and those who do not know them to 
be the sons of the Crown Prince inevitably pass 
by without the idea of having met royalty. 

—The extreme exclusiveness of high society 
in Vienna has had a shock from the bestowal by 
the Emperor of a very unusual mark of distine- 
tion on the Baroness Epe._suem Gatway, the 
wife of the commander of the forces in Hungary. 
The lady was, before her marriage, an actress, 
and this made her position in the exclusive so- 
ciety of the Austrian court a very difficult one. 
But the Emperor has now, by his chivalrous 
conduct, placed her on a level with the highest 
lady of the aristocracy. Being present at the 
races at Pesth, his Majesty requested Count An- 
DRASSY to take him to the baroness’s box, 
where he conversed with her for some time. 
This imperial recognition has been received with 
great satisfaction by the Austrian public and the 
press, and is, indeed, regarded as an earnest of a 
more humanizing interpretation of the compass 
of that magic circle *‘ good society.” 

—The enterprising reporter of the San Fran- 
cisco Morning Call had a brief but pointed inter- 
view with Rocuerort on his arrival in that 
city. Being shown up to the apartment of the 
illustrious French gentleman, he said, with a 
sweet smile, ‘* Monsieur RocHEerFort, I believe?’ 
Monsieur ROCHEFORT promptly replied, ** Sare, 
zar ees ze door. You had better take von leetle 
walk.’”? The gentlemanly reporter promenaded 
himself offand didn’t say much about it. On ar- 
riving in Chicago ROCHEFORT was met by Par- 
MELEE, the eminent omnibusist, who approach- 
ed and thus addressed him: ‘‘Omnibustoany- 
partofthecity. Checkyourbaggagean’ giveyoua- 
freerideallforlessthanaboutthreefranes.”” Mon- 
sieur RocHEFORT shook his head in despair, and 
Monsieur FRANK PARMELFE tried it again. 
**Tced olefeler if yer wan ted ear bagidge toated 
too hotel hourline would doit phor three franes.”’ 
Rocuerort nodded, and with indescribable pa- 
tois answered the ’bus agent, saying, ‘‘ Dasawl- 
rite.” 

—We last week mentioned that the late J. 
Epaar THompson, after providing for his wife 
and four relatives, gives the rest of his estate in 
trust for the education and maintenance of the 
female orphans of railway emplovés who may 
have been killed while in the discharge of their 
duties. Preference is to be given, first, to the 
orphans of the employés engaged upon the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ; second, to those of the 
Georgia Railroad, between Augusta and Atlanta, 
Georgia; third, to those of the lines controlled 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, by lease or other- 
wise; fourth, to-those of employés of any other 
railroad company of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The estate is valued at $2,000,000. 

—Miss THompson, whose picture of “ Calling 
the Roll after a Battle in the Crimea” is now 
the property of the Queen, has received $10,000 
for the right of engraving. 

—* TurEers,”’ says a writer,‘ leads the life of a 
human machine: regulated, cared for, caressed, 
put to bed, and got up again every day of his 
life with the most ingenious care—a combination 
of a mother’s tenderness and a chronometer’s 
precision, in the shape of his wife and his sister- 
in-law, Mademoiselle Dosnr. It will require an 
accident, they believe—and that is what they are 
always planning against—to suspend the work- 
ing of the admirably adjusted mechanism called 
Turers. His coffee, his soup, the wine with 
which he wets his lips on the rostrum, the tem- 
perature of his rooms, the material and cut of 
his clothes, the springiness of his carriage, every 
thing is prepared, bought, chosen, managed, 
and applied by hands frantically attentive and 
delicately idolatrous. Eight hours’ sleep—not 
a minute more or less—six in bed, where he goes 
at eleven o’clock, and two during the day, one 
after each meal. If he were in the middle of a 
eentence at his writing-desk, at eleven o’clock 
his wife comes and drags him off to bed. At 
five in the morning he is promptly waked and 
made to getup. Two hours of the waking six- 
teen are devoted to walks or to visits, and the 
remaining fourteen to work. For forty years 
this has been the invariable routine of this well- 
regulated existence, and neither journeys, revo- 
lutions, nor the rise or fall of his fortunes have 
ever changed the programme.” 

—Mr. James Lick, whose grand gifts for the 
great telescope in California and for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of public institutions 
in San Francisco are among the great benefac- 
tions of modern times, is the son of a plain 
farmer of Lebanon County, Pennsylvania; was 
born in a one-story house, and bred a farmer’s 
boy. During the gold excitement in 1849 Mr. 
Lick, like many others, wended his way to the 
Pacific slope in search of a fortune. Unlike 
many of his fellows, he succeeded beyond bis 
expectations. A few years ago Mr. Lick had 
the old house in which he was born shipped by 
rail to his Pacific home, and there set up on his 
farm, and furnished as of old—a wonder to curi- 
osity-seekers. Mr. Lick’s fortune was made in 
lucky gold and real estate ventures. Within a 
decade he established the ** Lick House,”’ one of 
the grandest hotels in the world. When com- 
paratively a young man he is found in the pam- 
pas of Brazil and Buenos Ayres with thousands 
of horses and cattle—a great proprietor—from 
whom those governments derived supplies for 
the commissariat. Next he is in Chili and Peru, 
always operating on a large scale. When in 
Valparaiso he heard of the California gold dis- 
coveries, put $20,000 in doubloons in his trunk, 
and was off for San Francisco, bought corner 
lots, and made other investments that have 
brought him his millions. He is now in poor 
health, and therefore, like a sensible man, has 
proceeded to administer on his own great estate, 
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Crochet Purse, Figs.1 and 2. 


Tuts purse is worked with blue, 
white, and black saddler’s silk, and 
steel beads, and is lined with blue 
silk, and furnished with a handle 
and chain. The edge is bordered 
with a fringe of steel beads. Be- 
gin the purse in the middle, work- 
ing for each half, on a small brass 
ring a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter, with blue saddler’s silk, the 
lst round.—21 se. (single cro- 
chet), 2d round.— * 5 ch. (chain 
stitch), 3 sc. on the following 3 st. 
(stitch) of the preceding round ; 
repeat six timus from *; then 
work 3 sl. (slip stitch) on the ch. 
of the next scallop. Take a brass 
ring seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, work * 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop in the preceding round, and at 
the same time on the ring, 10 sc. on the ring only, and repeat six times from *. The 
4th round consists of sc. Fasten the thread, 
thread it through a needle, take up a steel bugle, 
then > one steel bead and one more steel bugle 
on the thread, and with the needle sur- 
round the upper two veins 
of the second following st. 
in the preceding round, 
carry the thread back 
through the last steel bu- 
gle, and continue the work 
in this manner from 
* (see Fig. 2, 
page 445). As 

only 36 steel 


SS 


Fig. 2—Borprr ror Cover.—[See Fig. 1, Page 445 ; and Fig. 3.] 





















be substituted for Fig. 2. 













pockets is ornamented 
with chenille embroid- 
ery on gray silk, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. ‘To make the case 
cut of Russia 
leather one piece 
nineteen inches 
and a quarter 

long and eight 


bugles are inches wide, 

taken up in fold it as shown 

this round, by the illustra- 

pass over 2 tion, and for 

st. at regular the right side 

intervals, 6th pocket set in a 

round.— > 1 de. piece of similar 

(double crochet) leather three 

on the thread be- inches and a quar- 

Fig. 1.—Rvussia Leatner Traverinc-Bac.—Cross tween every two ter wide and 
Sritcw Emsprorerry.—(See Figs. 2 and 3.] steel beads, 1 ch. ; eight inches long, 


repeat from *. 
7th round.—2 sc.on each interval of the preceding round. The 8thand 9th 
rounds are worked with blue and white silk as follows: 8th round.—* 
With blue silk 4 sc. on the next 4 st. ; with white silk 1 sc. on the 
following st., and repeat from *. The last blue st. should be work- 
ed off with white silk, and the white st. with blue silk. The threads 
not in use are passed along on the wrong side of the work. 9th 
round,—With white silk 1 sc. on the next st.; * with blue 
silk 2 sc. on the following 2 st. ; with white silk 3 sc. on the 
following 3 st., and repeat from *; at the end of the round 
with white silk 2 sc. on the last 2 st. in the preceding 
round, ‘The 10th round is worked with white and 
black silk: * with white silk 4 sc. on the next 4 st. 
in the preceding round; with black silk 2 sc. on the 
middle of the 3 white st. in the preceding round, and 
repeat continually from *. The 11th round is worked 
with blue silk in sc. 12th round.—With white silk, 
* 1 de, on the next st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st..in the 
preceding round, and repeat from *. In the next 
round join both halves of the purse, which are worked 
alike, leaving a slit four inches long; to do this work 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Purse.—{See Fig. 2, 
Page 445.] 


ashlee 


Fig. 3.—Cover Fr6r TRAVELING-SHAWLS, AFGHANS, ETC.—OPEN. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 445; and Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—Cross Stirch Emprowery ror Trave.ine-Bag, Fie. 1. 
Description of Symbols: @ ist (darkest), @ 24, © 8d, Red, 





Fig. 2.—BorprEr For SHAwL-Strap, Fie. 1, Pacr 445. 


is furnished with leather handles and a metal lock. 


with black silk always 2 sc. on 
the ch. of the interval in the pre- 
ceding round. A similar round 
borders each half of the purse 
along the slit. Sew the handle 
on the purse, and edge the latter 
with a fringe of steel beads, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Russia Leather Travelin, 
.—Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tus Russia leather traveling- 
bag is ornamented on the outside 
with cross stitch embroidery, the 
design of which is given by Fig. 2. 
The embroidery is worked on 
canvas with worsted and filling 
silk in the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols, The bag 
The design given by Fig. 3 may 


Postal-card Case. 


Tu1s Russia-leather case is furnished on the inside with three pockets, which are 
designed for holding postal cards, envelopes, ete. 


The outside of one of these 





PostaL-carD Case. 


and soufflets, and bind the pocket on the ends with red silk braid. The 
embroidery is worked in the design of the medallion published in the last 
number of Harper’s Bazar. 
the pocket, and cover the seam made by doing this 
with gold cord. 


Having finished the embroidery, set it into 


Cover for Traveling-Shawls, Afghans, etc., 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on page 445, 

Tuts cover of gray canvas is bound on the edge with 
brown worsted braid, and ornamented with an embroid- 
ered border worked on similar braid. The cover serves 
for holding traveling blankets and shawls, and is folded 
as shown by Fig. 1, page 445, and Fig. 3, on this page, 
and inclosed in a shawl-strap, which is fastened on the 
front side of the cover, fourteen inches and a half from 
the outer edge, with brass buttons. The cover consists 
of a piece of gray canvas sixty inches long and thirty 
inches wide, which is rounded off on the corners, and 
furnished on the inside with two flaps of the material ; 
the latter are folded on the inside over the articles con- 
































Fig. 3.—Cross Stritch Emprorpery ror Travewinc-Baa, Fie. 1. 
Description of Symbols: ! Light Yellow; 8 Dark Red; ® Light Red; ® Green; S Blue. 
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Fig. 2.—Dertait or Crocnet Purse. 
(See Fig. 1, Page 444.] 









Crére pe Cuine Harr-Bow. 
tained in the cover, and fastened with straps of gray rib- 
bon and buckles. ‘These flaps, which are thirty-four inches 
long and fourteen inches wide each, are sewed on at the ends, 
bound with brown worsted braid, and ornamented with an 


make the bag cut of carriage leather one piece twenty 
; inches long and eight inches wide, fold it in three parts, 
Borper For , 4 as shown by the illustration, in doing which leave about two 







LINGERIE, ETC.—WHITE wees . inches for the flap, 
embroidered border, of which Fig. 2, page 444, shows a full- EMBROIDERY AND LACE es, and set in the side 
sized section. ‘To work the border baste a piece of brown worsted , Srircu, : pieces of the material, 
braid an inch and a quarter wide on the material, and ornament it which are six inches 

with a cross seam 


square, and furnished on the upper 
edge with an elastic 
shirr. Embroider the 
initials on the flap 
with brown silk in 
satin stitch, and fur- 
nish the bag with the 
ruches, handles, and 
tasse 

























of brown silk on 
the edge. ‘The 
middle of the 
braid is cover- 
ed with green 
worsted serpen- 
tine braid, which 
is fastened on in 
chain and back 
stitch with green 





Border for Foot- 





filling silk. stools, etc. or a 
Cross Stitch 
Border for Embroidery. 
Lingerie, ete. Tuts _ border, 
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Tuts border is worked on 
Swiss muslin in button-hole 
and half-polka stitch with em- 
broidery cotton, and in lace 
stitch with fine thread. 'T'rans- 
fer the design to the material, 
run the outlines with cotton, 
and edge the design figures in 
button-hole stitch and the in- 
ner leaves in half-polka stitch, 
as shown by the illustration. 
The stretched bars connecting 
the design figures, the wheels, 
and the inside of the figures 
are worked in lace stitch. ‘The 
material is cut away under- 
neath the lace stitches and be- cial interest attaches to 
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Ww. tained in much larger 

percentages than ordi- 
narily happens in na- 
ture. Upon breathing 
an atmosphere of ozon- 
ized air—that is to say, 
air highly charged with 
ozone—the authors ex- 
perienced the 
following _ ef- 


sized canvas in the col- 
ors given in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. 





THE PHYSI10- 
LOGICAL ACTION 
OF OZONE. 

WING to the im- 
portant influence 
which, according to 
some physicists, even 
the smallest trace of 
ozone in the atmosphere 
exercises upon the health 
of human beings, a spe- 
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For this hair-bow arrange 
on a round piece of stiff lace 
loops of pink crépe de Chine, 
ornament them, as shown by 
the illustration, with white 
satin beads strung on silver 
wire, and bent in 
the shape of corals, 
and in the middle 
of the bow fasten a 





fects: a suffo- 
pink rose, cating feeling in 
the chest, a tend- 
Embroidered ency to breathe 
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mented with 
an embroidered 
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outer edge with 
brown worsted 
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polka stitch. t blooded animals, 
and on the sep- 
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of the body.— 
Among the re- 
sults we note the 
following, in ad- 
dition to the phe- 
nomena above 
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in cases of death in an atmosphere of ozonized 
air and in ozonized oxygen. ‘The inhalation of 
an ozonized atmosphere is followed by a lower- 
ing of the temperature of the body to the extent 
of ten or twelve degrees. The inhalation of 
ozone does not exercise any appreciable action 
on the capillary circulation. ‘The contractility 
and work power of the muscles of the frog were 
found to be unaffected by the action of ozone. 
The action of this substance on colored and col- 
orless corpuscles of blood resembles that pro- 
duced by a weak acid. The authors stated that 
it would be premature at this stage of the inquiry 
to generalize between the physiological action and 
the physical and chemical properties of ozone. In 
general it seems that the destruction of life by 
ozone resembles that caused by an atmosphere 
surcharged with carbonic acid gas. 








MARGUERITE. 
“ Manovrrite picks an aster, and pulle the leaves out 
one after another, murmuring, 
‘He loves me—loves me not!’ 
(Pulling the last leaf with delight)— 
‘He loves me!’”—Fauat. 
Rarep flower, my fluttering heart's fate tell: 
He loves me not?—he loves me well ? 
A leaf I pluck from out your round. 
Oh, startled look of quick delight 
That flashed into his eyes that night 
When mine his wandering glance first found! 
As sweet a tale, O last leaf, tell— 
He loves me well! 


Another—be the fear forgot 
That now I pluck—he loves me not! 
Not?—loves me not ?—and need I dread? 
Ah! as I brushed behind her chair, 
His drawn to hers, they whispered there, 
So low, I caught not what he said, 
Nor she; would that could be forgot! 

He loves me not! 


Next picked, of sweetest hopes to tell, 
Your sweetness says he loves me well— 
Yes, loves me well; why should I fear? 
I knew, I felt him at my side, 

My partner, not to be denied— 

Not hers—as the next dance drew near. 
O last-plucked leaf, come quick to tell 

He loves me well! 


Hope—fear—each straight in each forgot ; 

Thrice-evil leaf! he loves me not? 

Alas! alas! and is it true? 

And did I see his laughing eye— 

I on his arm—to hers reply, 

As his to mine alone should do? 

Come, last-drawn leaf, to tell me—what? 
He loves me not? 


White with my fear that petal fell— 
O red last leaf, he loves me well! 
Here let me pluck all sweetest thought; 
I know his hand pressed mine—I heard 
The tremble in his latest word; 
What could be shown but what I sought? 
Last leaf, I knew your fall must tell 
He loves me well! 





BROWNING THE MEERSCHAUM. 


““* FINRANSPARENT'!’ did you say? Opals, 

Jack, every one of them! Just listen to 
me. Whoever it is, don’t you do it, my dear boy. 
Pardon, but you must remember that you are 
extremely young. Let us say you have breathed 
this summer for the first time; in other words, 
this is your first season, I'll tell you what hap- 
pened to me last year. It was I who breathed 
for the first time then in the social world; and 
directly, just as you have done, I thought I had 
met my destiny. Mystie Braddock was her 
name—Mys-tie Braddock ! 

**Come out upon the veranda. The sun is 
getting out of the way, and we'll have a smoke 
while I (to speak figuratively) will endeavor to 
tinge the pallid meerschaum of your experience 
a knowing brown. Here weare! There is noth- 
ing ugly about the situation, is there? These 
vines first, and through them the valley, mount- 
ain, and creeping mist concerto, repeated, with 
differences, every morning; and evening. 

** Ha, ha! I can not hel laughing when I think 
of your pathetic sighs. ‘She is such a transpar- 
ent, trustful little thing!’ 

“* Well, I never was more mistaken in my life 
than at the time to which I refer. There was 
something peculiar about her in the strictest 
sense. I never had known any one half so fas- 
cinating, and yet I was continually put upon my 
mettle, when in her presence, by a conviction 
that I might easily become afraid of her with a 
most cowardly fear. By-the-way, ‘ Mystie’ was 
not her real name. Ned Hume, Lillington, and 
I used to call her ‘ That Mysterious Girl,’ which 
led naturally to a diminutive. And I wish you 
to bear in mind that Hume and I were rather 
well off pecuniarily, and that Lillington was— 
vell, three or four times more so. We did not 
Zonceal from each other that Mystie was more 
in our thoughts than any other young lady. Be- 
ween us we could not discern that she had any 
preference; but we stood head and shoulders 
above the rest—of course every one was in love 
with her—tor we three were the richest young- 
sters in the city; and the colonel, it was under- 
stood, had not much to boast of besides his 
daughter. As for me, I was not nearly so much 
in love with her in the beginning as Hume was ; 
and as for Lillington, I don’t suppose any one 
ever made a greater fool of himself than he did 
when we strolled home from any entertainment 
where we had met her, although I will give him 
eredit for being remarkably demure when. con- 
versing with the young lady herself. No, it re- 
ally would not have affected me much if Mystie 
had quietly accepted one of the others without 
exciting false hopes in me; and she probably | 
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knew this as well as I did, and determined to 
brand me a sworn lover before she let me go, or 
she—humph ! 

** After a time it occurred to me to discover 
how great a chance I had of obtaining her favor, 
as compared with the chances of Lillington and 
Hume. I heard her remark one day that she 
liked the violet better than any other flower, and 
also thought it the nicest kind of flower to gather. 
So the next morning I sent her a large box full 
of them. Not tied up in vulgar little bouquets, 
but in a loose heap, with stems and heads in 
what seemed to me an inextricable mass, hoping 
she would be entertained by arranging them her- 
self. You may be sure I was on the alert that 
evening (it was a dancing-party) for Miss Brad- 
dock’s appearance, At last she stepped upon 
the threshold of the room, following father and 
mother, and draped in white muslin, which seem- 
ed always to suit her fancy better than any oth- 
er material, I was the first to present myself to 
her. ‘There was a tone of defiance, of adven- 
ture, in her aspect, which I, looking earnestly at 
her, could not but observe, and which was in 
contrast with her accustomed ethereal manner. 
Yet she received me with much graciousness, 
and looked me squarely in the eyes, in a way 
that I felt she never had done before. She had 
engaged herself to me for a number of dances 
before she turned to Hume; and Lillington, al- 
ways behindhand on account of his diffidence, 
came, after a file of others, at the bottom of the 
card. I instantly felt myself, at least for the 
evening, triumphant over my friends, who hung 
about among the dancers, during my installa- 
tion, like thunder-clouds. Miss Braddock now 
seemed completely occupied in half revealing a 
tremulous satisfaction at being in my society, 
and, although she spoke little, made me feel that 
she had said a great deal whenever she uttered 
a syllable. I did not put on any airs toward 
her, on the score of my high standing. She was 
too frank, although so unfathomable, to endure 
the sham of sentimentality; and, therefore, we 
never attempted to flirt with her. Jack, if you 
ever wish to put yourself under the influence of 
absolute pride, you need not go to court for the 
purpose. When you first come within the sphere 
of a young girl's favor, who sees admiration in 
every glance directed toward her, then, Sir, you 
will know what it is to feel meek, however jubi- 
lant you may be. That's the way I felt when 
Mystie’s pale face was turned to me, and the in- 
terwoven light and shadow of her eyes were raised 
to mine. ‘here she stood, or floated, with pow- 
erful suppleness, in her dress of white muslin, 
enriched by some delicate green tint, and a sense 
of those violets, for which she thanked me, ema- 
nating from neck and hair. Sle would breathe 
out, whenever it pleased her to be pleased with 
any thing, a strange, melodious laughter, like 
the hidden enticing ripple of a forest brook be- 
neath moss and brake, that slowly filled my ears, 
and slipped, cool and stimulating, to my heart. 
But I trembled when I heard it, for 1 believed it 
could easily transform itself into the laughter of 
an exquisite mockery. 

** Well, in the respite between the early and 
late of the evening, I had the good fortune to be 
alone with Miss Braddock in one of those conven- 
ient, unexpected little apartments, with which, 
nevertheless, every hospitable house should, and 
is supposed to be, provided, and which, under 
the term of anteroom, serve by their quiet light 
and cool air to refresh couples of dancers from 
first to last of the year. I was sitting by the 
open window, with a plate of untasted sweet- 
meats upon the sill; and the young lady, set off 
by a background of queer tapestry, was sitting 
on a sofa opposite me. I was beset, I think, by 
a trance-like stupor, during which | gazed uneasi- 
ly at her glimmering beauty, and the white and 
green of her attire, and the diamonds playing at 
hide-and. seek with one’s eyes from one fold and 
another of her dress and hair, until, I remem- 
ber, she seemed to me to resemble, as much as 
any mortal could, a dryad, you know, merged in 
night. shadows and leaves and dew and occasion- 
al moonbeams, or something of that sort. 

‘* Suddenly I started up and crossed the room, 
placing myself on the lounge, at the extreme 
end from that into which Miss Braddock had 
dropped. No sooner had I done so than I fan- 
cied uncanny little imps were reaching at my 
ankles from beneath the lounge, as if to drag me 
thither also, and others grinning at me from ob- 
scure niches in the apartment. I looked to- 
ward Mystie, and found that her eyes were bent 
upon me inquiringly. I moved nearer to her— 
probably with an expression of considerable emo- 
tion overspreading my features—and the situa- 
tion immediately changed. ‘The young lady 
was standing under the dim chandelier in the 
centre of the room, and I was aware of being 
myself in an attitude of pursuit. 

‘**Miss Braddock,’ said I (fangh)!—and I 
then ventured to speak somewhat unreservedly 
of my regard for her. I was very much in ear. 
nest, and therefore tried to cram the utterance of 
my feelings into half a dozen words; and I was 
horridly nervous—scarcely able, I remember, to 
hear my own voice. However! 

““She came a step forward, in the gentlest 
manner, and laid ber hand as lightly as a fall- 
ing leaf upon my arm. I was so excited, and 
so full of suspense, that I could not move a mus- 
cle. Said she, 

***] have always held you as one of my very 
good friends, Mr. Churchill. I am glad to learn 
that I was not mistaken in doing so.’ And 
Jack, you should have heard the quality of ber 
voice as she added, with barely concealed em- 
barrassment, ‘I have been very much refreshed 
by the cool air. I am ready to dance now.’ 

*** Miss Braddock,’ said I again (1 am afraid 
threateningly), ‘as you please.’ I was at a loss 
how to treat with the young gossamer thing by 
ned side; but I still stood immovable, staring at 
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“She bent her head slightly, nearly closing 
her eyes. It was a position that made her face 
saint-like to me, looking down upon it. Thelu- 
minous pallor, you know, just humanized by a 
faint color under the eyelids. ‘There was a touch 
of the Oriental about her; in fact, I used to de- 
clare, now and then, that she was a downright 
Jewess, especially from an aquiline tendency of 
the nose. But one could not find any thing so 
interesting in Mr. and Mrs. Colonel Braddock. 

*** But,’ I continued, ‘by Jove! I meant what 
I said just now. And I meant a great deal 
more, and I never shall be worth a—pipe-st— 
again if you won’t listen to me, Miss Braddock, 
upon my honor.’ 

**She slowly turned her head away from me 
toward one of the doors, and put her finger upon 
her lips. I heard nothing, but she asked if I 
did not. Then she said, with animation, facing 
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“ ‘Oh, Mr. Churchill, there is no one, truly 
there is no one I esteem more highly than your- 
self!’ 

“*Hal’ I exclaimed, inflated with victory ; 
‘then Lillington—Hume—my dear Miss Brad- 
dock !’ 

*** Mr, Lillington—Mr. Hume! What do 
you—’ murmured Miss Braddock, looking through 
me as if she had half caught sight of some one 
over my shoulder, and with her hand slowly 
creeping up to her ear in a strange, pretty per- 
plexity. ‘Then she looked at me and laughed. 

“Whew! I had not dreaded that monoto- 
nous, gliding, quivering laugh with the polar 
breeze in it for nothing. No sooner had she 
made an impatient gesture with her fan, and 
cried ‘ Nonsense !’ than I was a complete puppet- 
man, moved by wires, not emotions of mind and 
heart. 

‘*T heard the rustling of silk near at hand. 
Miss Braddock pointed with a frown to my plate 
of sweetmeats, and became herself possessed of 
her cup of coffee, which she was sipping, with her 
elbow resting on the mantel-piece, as a lady and 
gentleman entered. She recognized acquaint- 
ance, set down her cup, and advanced toward 
the young lady. 

***Come, come, Anne,’ said she to her, tak- 
ing her arm, and gracefully holding out her hand 
toward the dancing-hall, ‘have we not all been 
dawdling long enough ?’ and she looked merrily 
at the partner of her friend. 

**¢ But you will permit me,’ I said, with great 
effort stirring from beneath the chandelier and 
offering her my arm. She had my name down 
for no more dances, and J wished (do you won- 
der ?) to have a word with her before we sepa- 
rated. 

“+ Oh,’ said she, turning, and as if recollect- 
ing me; and then, transferring herself, ‘ Of 
course.’ 

** As we reached the door of the dancing-hall 
she looked up into my face, which in the mo- 
mentary silence had flushed to burning, and, 
after a breath, she hesitated upon the threshold, 
dropped her eyelids, and said, softly, 

***'To-morrow, Mr. Churchill—you might 
lunch with us to-morrow.’ 

** And through the rush of returving life which 
filled my veins I was dimly conscious that she 
glided away beside Hume, who had come up to 
us with, I thought, an expression seeming to say 
that he had a right to her now. But none of us 
had ever lunched with Miss Braddock in our 
love-history, and [ félt myself a Hercules for the 
rest of the evening, although a haze hung, for 
me, over the brilliant scene. After an unmeas- 
ured lapse of time, that had been filled with a 
medley of light and music, a delicate perfumed 
waft of air passed me, and through it had whis- 
pered a voice, hurriedly, feelingly, ‘Ah, 4 for- 
got; not so early, if you please. I can see you 
at five, remember.’ And the veil was lifted 
from my eyes, and I saw Mystie drifting away 
beside father and mother, the former seeking for 
his eyeglass in order to lose none of the little 
by-play, and the latter smiling in a large and 
open-handed manner. 

** Instead of being much disappointed by this 
after-thought, I considered myself placed more 
nearly in her confidence by it, and went happily 
home alone, and looking up now and then at the 
impersonal yet generously sympathizing counte- 
nance of the melancholy moon. 

**Karly in the afternoon of the next day I 
began to prepare an immaculate toilette. I 
then found that 1 might make a stroll round to 
Hnme’s and a familiar call upon him last until 
nearly the position of the watch hand which 
should summon me to Miss Braddock. I ac- 
cordingly set forth in the réle (if I may judge 
from my feelings) of great Cesar. Hume was 
not in his rooms, or ‘ bachelor’s hall,’ bat I nev- 
ertheless entered them, and after lounging about 
for a while, did not resist the fascinations of a 
box of cigars upon the table. 1 stood over the 
ash-heaped hearth—for the fire had evidently 
been neglected for some hours—and smoked into 
the face of an old ‘Time who strode over a clock 
on the mantel-piece. No Hume! I had oppor- 
tunity to become profoundly meditative, as I had 
been in the morning. Just as I had arrived at 
the climax of thoughtfulness, tinged darkly with 
wonderment at my friend’s long absence (for we 
three fellows were almost always side by side, 
and scarcely ever stopped until we had been the 
rounds of one another's rooms in search of the 
missing one), the door flew open, and Hume 
stalked into his apartments. It flashed upon me 
in a moment that I had never seen him looking 
better. And it even suggested itself that if I, 
as Cesar, could be induced to acknowledge an 
equal, Hume surely might make an indubitable 
one. How dared a man, not on the verge of a 
charming alliance, disport a condition of body 
and attire so unexceptionable! 

***Why, Tom, how are you? Glad to see 
you, Tom!’ 

*** How are you? As for me, I have smoked 
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myself into a tobacco-leaf waiting to see you. 
Now I am totally unpresentable.’ 

‘**Humph! where were you going to call, 
pray?’ : 

***Oh, no matter,’ tossing my cigar end down 
upon the ashes, 

*** Very interesting. But a brisk walk will 
freshen you. Smoke on. There is nothing so 
delicious —that is—well, as an innocent pipe, 
when one is merry, sad, studious, or in a seventh 
heaven of utter laziness. Fill up the bow), ‘Tom, 
the innocent pipe-bowl, say 1.’ 

**1 placed myself with my back to the fend- 
er, after a glance at the clock on the mantel- 
piece, and contemplated the room, as I had done 
for some time previously. 

“** You're rather gloomy, seems to me, despite 
the grandeur of your toilette,’ cried my friend, 
playfully pointing a curious relic of an old dag- 
ger, which had lain, among a hundred other odd 
things, upon the table, at my breast. ‘ Perhaps 
you would like the loan of my paper-cutter for a 
few moments. A sovereign ctire. such a leech 
as this sort of paper-cutter, for the gloominess 
that sometimes attends the close of the season!’ 

*** Hume,’ replied I, ‘it may be true that the 
customary vivacity of my conversation, the usu- 
al alertness of my personal deportment, are to- 
day somewhat subdued. But, at the same time, 
this unwonted quietude does not prevent my 
mental, moral, and physical condition from be- 
ing superlatively good. You can therefore lay 
down your paper-cutter.’ 

“*'Tom,' Hume answered, ‘you stand con- 
victed!’ He placed his cigar precisely in the 
centre of his handsome rows of teeth, and slapped 
me on both shoulders. ‘Then, removing his ci- 
gar, and falling into an oratorical position, he 
said, tersely, ‘ You are in love.’ 

**T endeavored to look magnificent, and an- 
swered nothing. I thought it very stupid in 
Hume to tell me, this afternoon, ‘that he knew 
what I knew that he knew long ago. 

*** Churchill,’ continued he, ‘I did not suppose 
you would fall seriously in love—at any rate, 
these ten years. You are such an easy fellow! 
But, to tell the truth, I never knew what love 
was myself before to-day. Heigh-yah!’ he add- 
ed, suddenly sailing, every six feet of him, over 
the back of a neighboring chair, after the man- 
ner of ‘leap-frog,’ and then tarning to me again 
with a beaming face. ‘Then he went on: ‘I 
will wager every one of the meerschaums on that 
table, Tom, that your staid and pompous figure, 
as it now bears itself, will in due time be fol- 
lowing my present example.’ Here Hume re- 
peated his chair performance with equal agility, 
coming down upon the seat in a comfortable 
sitting posture, and puffing at his cigar daintily, 
lazily, as if he had never moved a joint abruptly 
in his life. ‘Now you see,’ he still said, ‘I was 
in exactly your predicament yesterday —hang- 
ing in mid-air, as it were. But it will all come 
right, my word for it, as surely as that I am the 
happiest of men. Three cheers for matrimony, 
and—’ I dare say Hume meant to say ‘ cigars,’ 
but thonght better of it, and sent out a succes- 
sion of smoke rings instead, 

**T could not account for a disagreeable sensa- 
tion at the roots of my hair; but it kept me silent. 

‘** Well, who is she that has so suddenly 
awakened you to a genuine admiration ?’ says he. 

*** What do you say, Hume ?’ [ demanded, in 
a great fluster. ‘Do you suppose I have not 
always truly loved, and shall I ever cease to love 
(however soon you may be attracted by another), 
Mystie Braddock ?” 

‘**My dear fellow,’ slowly groaned Hume, 
with a look of pity, and paying the tribute of his 
excellent cigar, by laying it down solemnly, to 
my pending calamity, ‘I called on her myself 
this morning, and she was perfectly—oh, there's 
not the shadow of a chance left you !’ 

‘** And do you think,’ said I, feeling dizzy, 
‘that your happening to call on Miss Braddock 
this morning will seriously injure my prospects 
of an alliance with her, my fine fellow ?’ 

*** But, my dear Tom—do be calm, old boy! 
—she referred me to her father, with an unmis- 
takable—you know. I don’t wish to hurt your 
feelings, but you might as well know the truth 
first as last.’ 

***My poor Hume,’ I answered, combing my 
carefully smoothed hair on end with my fingers, 
in a midnight of despair, ‘we are brothers in 
misfortune. Miss Braddock told me last even- 
ing that there was no one whom she esteemed 
more highly than myself, and invited me to 
luncheon to-day.’ 

“*But J lunched with her to-day,’ replied 
Hume, blanching. ‘It might have been for to- 
morrow—eh, Tom ?’ 

*** Ugh!’ ejaculated I, ‘she put me off before 
she left that party. I suppose it was after she 
had— Horrors!’ 

** Hume gave a sharp, prolonged whistle, and 
withdrew into himself. 

**] didn’t know how long we had remained in 
the cold room, I with my forehead on my arm 
that rested on the mantel-piece, staring at the 
ashes on the hearth, and Hume still in his chair, 
when Lillington entered. Although the dusk 
was increasing, we could not help observing that 
he looked particularly dapper—very dapper in- 
deed. The closer we observed him the more so 
he became. He woreacalm, pleased exprersion. 
As he sat him down in his chair, I declare it oc- 
curred to me that if he had been as high as the 
ceiling (instead of a round number of inches 
shorter than either of us), he could not have had 
more the air of looking down upon us. 

** He set his beaver upon the table, and dropped 
his pale gloves upon it, with a flash through the 
twilight from his little finger. ‘Ihen he glaaced 
at us placidly, twirling the tip of his mustache, 
I believe we were all three twirling our mus- 
taches at that moment. All at once he started. 

*¢* What’s the matter!’ he exclaimed. 

‘“* A considerable pause ensued. ‘Then Hume} 
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speaking as huskily as if his tongue had been 
hinged on rusty iron, said, 

***Oh, it’s only that Churchill and I have 
been cajoled and then jilted, half accepted and 
wholly deceived, by that cursedly mysterious 
Mystie Braddock.’ 

‘* Lillington jumped to his feet. 

‘¢* Why, I have just offered myself to her, and 
she has accepted—me !’ he cried. 

“ Hume and I looked at each other in a third 
amazement. 

‘** And do you see why she did it?’ shouted 
Lillington, in a stentorian voice, after another 
pause of suspended breath, bringing his fist down 
upon his fine beaver—that was the last of it— 
with eyes terrible to behold. 

***No, by Jove! I don’t,’ said Hume, getting 
up out of his chair, and shouldering across the 
room. 

‘** Very well, youo— Pah!’ continued poor 
Lillington, giving the dead beaver even a worse 
thwack this time; ‘it was because I—’ He 
caught his breath, and I finished his sentence for 
him with a mean, strike-him-when-he’s-down bit- 
terness which my conscience will always smart for 
—‘ because you wear the largest solitaire, Lilling- 
ton ; and I don’t envy you.’ 

‘*Here his rage changed to something more 
awful—to something it made our hearts heavier 
to see—and gathering up his cane and demolished 
hat, he hurried away.” 


After a few moments I said to Tom Church- 
ill, ‘‘ And did he marry her after all ?” 

‘* Well, no,” answered he. ‘Then, as we 
gazed into the depths below us, my companion 
added, ‘* By-the-bye, you observe that young 
lady in the broad straw hat who is climbing up 
the path hither ?” 

“ Y ” 


“‘None of your nonsense about her, if you 
please, because a universe of Mystie Braddocks 
would not come up to her. And, moreover, I'll 
drop any youngster into the valley there who has 
the misfortune to meddle in my love affairs. 
And now let us have a plunge into the gloaming 
and the mist. Come on.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 
HE present fashion is composed, above all, 
of a thousand details freed from all rule, 
and springing only from individual fancy. We 
have, therefore, a boundless variety of combina- 
tions relating to the toilette. 

One of the most original of these devices con- 
sists in giving three different aspects to a dress 
made of a single fabric. This fabric has ex- 
tremely wide stripes of two shades of blue, 
mauve, or brown. The skirt has neither over- 
skirt nor trimmings; the back breadth is pleat- 
ed almost from the top to the bottom, each pleat 
being exactly the width of the dark stripe, which 
comes at the top. The pleats are not fastened 
at the bottom, and consequently spread apart 
and widen as they descend. ‘The side breadths 
are pleated in the same way, only in these it is 
the light stripe which forms the top of each pleat, 
Lastly, the front breadth is plain, and it is there 
alone, in the front of the dress, that the two 
stripes, light and dark, are apparent at the same 
time. The cuirass corsage is plain, like the front 
breadth. The sleeves are pleated like the side 
breadths, that is, from top to bottom, in such a 
manner that the light stripe forms the top of 
each pleat. For a wrapping a China crape scarf, 
of the same color as the dark stripe, is thrown 
across the shoulders, with the left end fulling 
straight, and the right end draped across the 
bust, and fastened on the left shoulder with a 
large oxidized silver brooch. 

It is announced—and this may be true—that 
polonaises and over-skirts will disappear alto- 
gether at the end of the autumn; ladies must 
therefore make haste to wear out all of these 
garments that they possess. I have already seen 
dresses for next winter in preparation; these 
have demi-trained skirts without poufs, and 
trimmed only on the bottom, and sometimes the 
front breadth. The waists for the most part 
have basques, pleated behind, and extending on 
the sides in two rather long square tabs; half- 
flowing sleeves, with very complicated cuffs, 
trimmed with ruches, arranged in the shape of 
a fan; high waists, or opening with revers over 
a small chemisette. Such wil] be the theme on 
which the future fashion will play a thousand- 
and-one variations; but its prevailing feature 
will be the return to dresses without poufs, over- 
skirts, or polonaises. This fashion will not be 
so pretty as that for whose abandonment the fiat 
has gone forth; but the beautiful fashion of 
over-skirts is a beauty that has lasted too long. 
We must have a change. 

The fabrics for the coming winter, it is said, 
whether wool, silk, or mixed, will all be striped. 
The stripes will be of all sizes; the broadest— 
and some are four inches wide—will be reputed 
the most elegant. It is also said, but with less 
certainty, that the change in dresses. will be re- 
peated in bonnets, and that these will be worn 
large, with a rather high crown. This is pure 
hypothesis, since bonnets are not prepared sev- 
eral months in advance, as is the case with 
dresses and wrappings. 

For traveling wraps very fine Scotch plaids 
with large black and green squares will be much 
worn, arranged in scarf fashion, with the right 
end draped across the bust, and fastened on the 
left shoulder with the aid of a large and massive 
oxidized silver brooch representing the Scotch 
thistle or any other enameled flower, an arrow, 
or a horseshoe. 

At present striped linen suits and summer 
dresses of all kinds prevail, and will continue to 
do so for some months to come, Just now 
striped Oxford linen is the rage. 


_and gray and blue steel beads. 





I will de- | 


scribe a model suit of this fabric. Scant skirt, 
without crinoline, and with a very small tour- 
nure, short enough to clear the ground, trimmed 
on the bottom with a pleated flounce, surmount- 
ed by a flat puffing with a small heading, form- 
ing a ruche. The whole trimming is six and 
four-fifths inches wide, the flounce being four 
and four-fifths, and the puffing and heading two 
inches in width. An inch and a half above this 
the same trimming is repeated, but four-fifths of 
an inch narrower; and a third time, at the same 
interval, and four-fifths of an inch narrower than 
the last. Rather long double-breasted basquine 
waist, edged with a flat bias fold. ‘The basques 
are slashed behind to the waist. Vest of the 
same material, over which the waist with revers 
opens rather low in the neck, buttons in the mid- 
dle, and springs open at the bottom, so as to show 
the vest. ‘The latter is trimmed like the waist, 
with large mother-of-pearl buttons. Sleeves rath- 
er narrow, but with large cuffs, much hollowed 
out. In each basque-skirt, in front, is a large 
pocket, defined by a flat bias fold. ru straw 
hat, trimmed with a striped foulard scarf. 

Daring the summer all kinds of batiste will be 
worn, and there are some charming varieties : 
stripes composed of very pale mauve corn-pop- 
pies on a light écru ground, in two shades; sat- 
in and lustreless stripes, alternately white and 
écru; and foulard batiste, very silky -looking, 
striped or brocaded. ‘These batistes are almost 
always worn as over-skirts over faille or foulard 
skirts. For really simple toilettes the skirts are 
of plain batiste, of one of the colors used in the 
over-skirts, A plain brown batiste skirt is worn 
with a striped écru batiste over-skirt, a dark blue 
skirt with a light blue striped over-skirt, and so on. 
For fancy fabrics, when a silk skirt is not desira- 
ble, a plain camel’s-hair skirt is worn, of a color 
to match the ground or design of the over-skirt. 

The following is a very pretty and stylish sum- 
mer toilette: Light brown faille skirt, with a 
tablier pleated perpendicularly. The side and 
back breadths are trimmed with two gathered 
flounces each twelve inches wide ; the upper one 
is set on with a heading. Over-skirt composed 
of bands of écru batiste, alternately light and 
dark, held together by very narrow insertion of 
white batiste, and entirely covered with English 
embroidery. This over-skirt is composed of a 
tablier rounded in front and not very long. The 
side breadths bordering on this tablier are much 
longer, and end at the bottom in a sharp point. 
The back breadth is entirely straight, without 
any pouf, and reaches to the heading of the up- 
per flounce of the skirt. A cuirass waist like 
the over-skirt is worn over a waist like the skirt ; 
its sleeves are also like the skirt. 

Here is a traveling suit: Plain skirt of light 
poplin of the new felt-color—a kind of dusty 
gray—buttoned on the side from top to bottom 
with chased steel buttons. Vest, rounded at the 
bottom, of the same material, and trimmed with 
the same buttons. Very long jacket, also of the 
same material, shorter under the arms than in 
the front and back; the back is tight-fitting, 
and forms a few pleats; the fronts are fastened 
together only at the throat, and spring far apart 
so as to show the vest. A Scotch plaid shawl 
with large black and white squares constitutes 
the wrapping. 

One of the wraps that will be most in vogue 
at the sea-side and watering-places is composed 
of a simple square shawl, with two of the ends 
longer than the others. For elegant toilettes 
this shawl is made of black or white lace, entire- 
ly covered with black or white jet bead embroid- 
ery, and edged with beaded lace to match. The 
shawl is folded in two, the shortest points being 
behind; the longest ones are crossed in front, 
and tied in the back. For simpler toilettes this 
shawl is made of bands of white muslin, sepa- 
rated by white lace insertion; for the plainest 
dress it is of plain white muslin, scalloped on the 
edge. ‘These shawls are also made of China 
crape to match the dress. 

An infinite variety of fichus, chemisettes, and 
collarettes are worn, as well as riviéres of jet, 
One of the pves- 
ent novelties is the aiguillette necklace, made 
of three rouleaux of pink, cherry, blue, or 
mauve faille to match the dress, arranged in three 
graduated rows, and fastened on each side of the 
neck under a flat bow. ‘These rouleaux trim 
the front of the waist in a similar manner to the 
large necklaces of great beads that were worn 
a few years ago graduated over the bust; they 
are still worn, but now they are composed of 
small beads of coral, black or white jet, and 
blue or gray steel, arranged in a great number 
of rows, which form a sort of cuirass over the 
front of the waist. 

So-called garden and country hats are seen, 
which, if I mistake not, indicate the tendency of 
the coming fashion, and are so many trial bal- 
loons. These hats have high crowns and rather 
wide brims, bent inward in front and outward 
over the temples; in the back they are very 
narrow, and are reduced to- nothing by being 
turned up and fastened to the crown by a bunch 
of flowers. Long floating strings. ‘These hats 
are no uglier than their fellows, and it is possi- 
ble that they may follow in from the garden to 
the drawing-room, and that we shall see them 
again next winter in velvet instead of straw, and 
trimmed with feathers instead of flowers. 

All other kinds of head-dresses, breakfast caps, 
dinner coiffures for middle-aged ladies, etc., are 
still perched on the top of the head. A fancy 
head-dress for mornings and the country, called 
the Madras, is, in fact, the Madras handkerchief 
tied in the creole fashion, but knotted perma- 
nently to save trouble instead of being tied afresh 
every time it is put on. ‘These handkerchiefs 
are often rolled round a foundation of white 
muslin, This turban, I repeat, is only a morn- 
ing and country head-dress, nevertheless it is 
one of the most graceful novelties of the season. 

Emmetine Raymon. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
FROM “SILAS MARNER.” 


AVORABLE Chance, I fancy, is the god 

of all men who follow their own devices in- 
stead of obeying a law they believe in. Let even 
a polished man of these days get into a position 
he is ashamed to avow, and his mind will be bent 
on all the possible issues that may deliver him 
from the calculable results of that position. Let 
him live outside his income, or shirk the reso- 
lute honest work that brings wages, and he will 
presently find himself dreaming of a possible 
benefactor, a possible simpleton who may be ca- 
joled into using his interest, q possible state of 
mind in some possible person rot yet forth-com- 
ing. Let him neglect the responsibilities of his 
office, and he will inevitably anchor himself on 
the chance that the thing left undone may turn 
out not to be of the supposed importance. Let 
him betray his friend’s confidence, and he will 
adore that same cunning complexity called 
Chance, which gives him the hope that his 
friend will never know. Let him forsake a de- 
cent craft that he may pursue the gentilities of a 
profession to which nature never called him, and 
his religion will infallibly be the worship of 
blessed Chance, which he will believe in as the 
mighty creator of success. The evil principle 
deprecated in that religion is the orderly se- 
quence by which the seed brings forth a crop 
after its kind. 





Tn old days there were angels who came and 
took men by the hand and led them away from 
the city of destruction. We see no white-winged 
angels now. But yet men are led away from 
threatening destruction: a hand is put into 
theirs, which leads them forth gently toward a 
calm and bright land, so that they look no more 
backward ; and the hand may be a little child’s. 





Joy is the best of wine. 





No disposition is a security from evil wishes 
to a man whose happiness hangs on duplicity. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


F you go for a holiday in the Central Park, 
do not try to see every thing at one visit. In 
the first place, you can not do it; and in the 
second place, if you could, it would spoil half 


tired and cross. A surfeit of sight-seeing, even 
of the best kind, produces as many bad effects 
as a surfeit of good food. And nothing is more 
fatiguing than to rush through a routine of 
sights, each enjoyable in itself, arriving breath- 
less at the end. 

We took a trip one recent Saturday to the 
Central Park with a little companion, chosen 
for our own pleasure as well as for hers. If we 
lacked enthusiasm, she had an inexhaustible 
supply. Saturday is not, on all accounts, the 
best day to go, unless you take an early start, as 
the afternoon is the most crowded time of the 
week. But this particular Saturday was cool— 
an important desideratum—and we started be- 
times. The route by the Fourth and Madison 
Avenue cars is desirable, as you can stop at Fif- 
ty-ninth, Sixty-fourth, or Seventy-second Street, 
and find a near entrance to the Park. Westopped 
at Sixty-fourth Street, and a short walk brought 
us to the Arseng] building, within which is the 
fine natural history collection, and without are 
beasts and birds enough to draw a constant 
crowd of eager observers about their inclosures. 








Here we remained until Susie declared she was | 


“dying for something to eat.”” To prevent the 
threatened catastrophe we immediately turned 
toward the ‘‘ Dairy,” where we found fresh 
bread, milk, cake, ice-cream, and, as the waiter 
told us, ‘any thing you want.’’ Much refresh- 
ed, we next visited the Mall—such a pretty pic- 
ture it presented, with its soft green grass, dot- 
ted with picturesque tents and pleasure-seeking 
groups, with its birds and fountains and cunning 
little goat carriages— vehicles which were in 
constant demand by the children. <A peep at 
the Park through the Camera Obscura, and then 
a sail on the lovely lake. The throng is gather- 
ing rapidly as we afterward wander over the 
greensward, now watching the games’on the 
base-ball ground, now lingering near the chil- 
dren’s pes pease, until we rest a while at the 
Mineral Springs. For many the day’s recreation 
is just begun, but we intend to bring ours to a 
comfortable close. True, the music has only 
just commenced; but the enthusiasm of our 
young companion is becoming subdued—a sure 
indication in a child of physical weariness. So 
we slowly wend our way toward the cars, stop- 
ping a while at the croquet ground, but congrat- 
ulating ourselves as we pass the Arsenal that we 
are not among the vast crowd who are striving 
to catch a glimpse of the animals. Early in the 
day one can see them comfortably. We reaciied 
home—the cars being uncrowded—in season for 
an hour’s rest before dinner; and as Susie re- 
peatedly announced that she had “‘ such a jolly 
time,’’ we regarded the excursion a success. 





A Pullman palace ear has been on exhibition 
in Rome and Naples. It occasioned quite a sen- 
sation, and in Rome so great was the crowd 
flocking to see it that it was found necessary to 
issue tickets or permits in order to render the 
exhibition comfortable. There is a prospect 
that in the course of a few months first-class 
passengers may take their ease in a Pullman car 
while traveling in some sections of Italy. 





“Coggia” is beginning to attract much atten- 
tion. Coggia is the new comet, first discovered 
on the 17th of last April by M. Coggia, assist- 
ant astronomer at the observatory of Marseilles. 
Astronomers have been watching it ever since, 
but unscientifie folks, if they succeed in catch- 
ing a glimpse of it through a glass, are disap- 
pointed that it presents so insignificant an ap- 
pearance. In the sky may be seen, on any clear 
night, ever so many bigger and better-looking 
stars. But Coggia has a tail as a mark of dis- 
tinction, which is now about half a degree in 
length, and which is, to our sight, constantly 
groves longer. On the 3d of August this com- 
et will have attained a size and brightness two 











| Chaise, is the Concert des Oiseanuz. 
the day’s pleasure, and you would reach home | 
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hundred and forty-five times as great as when 
first discovered. Various directions have been 
given for finding Coggia. One professor says, 
in simple language, that it is located about mid- 
way between the polar star and the horizon at 
one o’clock in the morning, in the head of the 
Lynx. Another gives the following directions : 

“ Draw an imaginary line from Gamma in the ‘ Dip- 
ay through Alpha in the same constellation; continue 
t for twice the distance intervening between those 
two points; draw another line from Gamma through 
Beta of the ‘ Little Bear ;’ at the intersection of these 
lines, which should be about thirty degrees above the 
horizon, the comet may be seen at 9 p.u.” 





The “hop season’’ was inangurated at West 
Point by a magnificent ball held in the Mess 
Hail. The rooms were tastefully decorated with 
flags, bunting, and evergreens. Muskets and 
cannon were stacked so gracefully in the corners 
amidst twining evergreen that, while they mark- 
ed the gathering as a military one, they added 
to the general beauty of the decorations. There 
was no supper, because the authorities do not 
allow the cadets to give one at this ball; but, 
notwithstanding, the affair passed off to the 
satisfaction of all. 





Tourists who desire to see California in her 
glory should go there in early spring. In July 
and August every thing looks parched. 





The Harvard preliminary examination for 
young women not under seventeen years of age 
comprises English, French, physical geography, 
elementary botany or elementary physics, arith- 
metic, algebra through quadratic equations, 


| plane geometry, history, and any one of the 


three languages—German, Latin, or Greek. The 
advanced examination is for young women who 
have passed the preliminary examination, and 
are not less than eighteen years old. It is di- 
vided into five sections—languages, natural sci- 
ence, mathematics, history, and philosophy—in 
one or more of which the candidate may present 
herself. 





A favorite summer resort on the coast of New 
England is Old Orchard Beach. Bathing is per- 
fectly safe on the long, level beach, which 
stretches out for many miles. Its chief objec- 
tion is that it is becoming too popular, and 
those who used to resort thither a few years 
ago for quiet retirement as well as for surf 
bathing find that the new branch of the rail- 
road and good hotels and boarding-houses at- 
tract too many people. 


In a humble quarter of Paris, near Pére la 
It has these 
words as a sign: “*Au Souvenir de Béranger,” 
and the following notice: ‘‘ Here you can cook 
for yourself.” In one room is a large stove, 
with saucepans and grills, where customers can 
cook their dinner according to their own taste 
for a half-penny per dish, while in the next is 
the concert saloon, where they can dine to the 
strains of the last national or popular airs, 





An English paper says that Grace Darling’s 
tomb is in a ruined condition, and suggests that 
there are many persons who appreciate heroic 
daring and disinterested humanity who would 
be only too glad to assist in keeping her grave 
in decent repair. 





No remedy for purifying foul or musty recep- 
tacles is more simple and effectual than burned 
coffee. It is said that it not only renders ani- 
mal and vegetable effluvia inoffensive, but abso- 
lutely innocuous. By its use refrigerators may 
be kept sweet and fresh. 





The three principal instruments to be used by 
the parties who are charged with observing the 
transit of Venus are the transit instrument, by 
which time and latitude will be determined; the 
equatorial instrument, which is to be used in 
observing the transit of Venus, the “ occulta- 
tion” of the stars by the moon, and for the 
purpose of determining longitude; and the in- 
strument by which the photograph of the tran- 
sit will be taken. 





Fifty-one original drawings by Gustave Doré, 
illustrating thirty-six of the most striking inci- 
dents in Tennyson’s Jdyls of the King, and fif- 
teen scenes from the most popular of Hood's 
poems, were recently sold by auction in Lon- 
don. The drawings are in Indian ink, height- 
ened with white, and sold at from eleven to 
twelve guineas each. ~~ 


The Court Journal gives the following item 
concerning the educational affairs of one of the 
English manufacturing districts: ‘‘The Leeds 
School Board now employs 401 teachers and 
pupil-teachers, has a roll of 43,000 youngsters 
on its elementary list, and keeps no fewer than 
eleven deteetives, or ‘school-attendance offi- 
cers,’ to look up youngsters who are not sent 
to school.” 





The great dam at Monomonack Pond is re- 
garded with suspicion by the town of Win- 
chendon, Massachusetts. Perhaps the suspi- 
cion is unjust, but the pond is large, covering 
twenty-five hundred acres, and latterly the wa- 
ter has been very high. Caution in regard to 
dams and reservoirs is the natural result of the 
Mill River disaster. What is needed is to have 
this caution develop itself in more securely built 
dams. 





As there is a probability that New Mexico 
and Colorado will be admitted as States into the 
Union, it may be interesting to recall to mind 
what a vast area is comprised in these Terri- 
tories. New Mexico contains an area of 210,000 
square miles; Colorado includes about 104,000 
square miles. If we remember that the area of 
New York State is not far from 46,000 square 
miles, we shall have a more definite idea of the 
size of the proposed new States. The mining 
resources of both New Mexico and Colorado are 
extensive, and agricultural productions are so 
abundant as to afford bright prospects when the 
land shall be more highly cultivated. Pike’s 
Peak, one of the highest spurs of the Rocky 
Mountains, has given to Colorado a special no- 
toriety. Denver, the capital, has a population 
of about 7000. The first house was erected in 
that vicinity in the fall of 1857. In 1862 an act 
was passed by Congress providing for the estab- 
lishment of a mint in Denver. 
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COURTSHIP. 


“ARRIAGE is an institution all over the world, but 
N only a portion of mankind condescend to court- 
ship. Among civilized communities in the Kast you may 
court after you are wedded, but are not allowed to court 
before, and you see your wife for the first time at the 
wedding breakfast. In the south of Europe the sweet 
intercourse of betrothed couples is much restricted ; and 
in France it is considered improper to leave them alone 
—we allude here, of course, to conventional society. 
Northern nations are generally more free. 

Perhaps the most easy arrangement is that prevailing 
in Canada. There you may have courtship without any 
idea of marriage, or at least such an approach to court- 
ship as is comprehended in the intercourse with your 
** muffin,” that is to say, the young lady upon whom you 
are in especial attendance for the season. This inter- 
course would perhaps be more appropriately included un- 
der the head of flirtation ; but it lacks an important ele- 
ment of flirtation in being thoroughly understood. It is, 
however, clearly on the way to courtship; for ** marry- 
ing your muffin” is no uncommon proceeding in Canada, 
as is practically tested among many officers of her Majes- 
ty’s forces serving in that country. ; 

Many people will tell you that your courting days are 
the happiest of your life. People say the same of the 
days of childhood. ‘The safest answer in either case is 
that some find them so and some do not. The position 
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of Paradise, but rather resembles 
a deserving angel who has been 
promised admission, but is obliged 
to wait, and meanwhile has a little 
of the interior society sent out to 
him. He is in a kind of purga- 
tory, but a purgatory made pleas- 
ant and illumined with the best 
prospects in the future. He has 
passed the point of dreamy hopes 
and fears experienced while uncer- 
tain, and may never have felt the 
passionate abandonment which 
comes from being opposed. Heis 
a rational man, with his course of 
true love running smooth—as it 
does continually, notwithstanding 
an assertion to the contrary put by 
the poet into the mouth of a person 
with exceptional experience. He 
is, in fact, playing the part of a 
married man en amateur. 

It is an awful state to be in, that 
of lovers in the exaltation of their 
selfishness. For of course lovers 
are the most selfish people on earth. 
It has been said that the reason 
why lovers take such pleasure in 


guided existence. What sweet confidences you have 
with your charmer! For you she has renounced the 
world and her hitherto nearest ties. Her parents are 
only institutions, her brothers are bores, and her sisters 
superfluities. ‘hey will be nearer to her when she has 
settled down into her changed condition of life; but the 
misty mysterious moonshine of her transitory state is in- 
sufficient to light up more than one object. ‘The girl, 
too, becomes more of the man than the man is of the 
girl. He has probably pursuits apart which separate him 
somewhat; she has nothing to divert her, and in a proper- 
ly regulated state ought to surrender her whole soul. She 
has still friends of her own sex, but they are not quite 
the same to her as they were; and among men she is 
regarded from an entirely different point of view, not- © 
withstanding that the said men might have had no aspi- 
rations to marry her even were she free. In society, as 
in the world generally, the betrothed are people apart, and 
prefer the moon as a medium for viewing things in gen- 
eral to any amount of enlightenment afforded by so literal 
a luminary as the sun. ‘Theirs is a delightful dream, and 
happiest are those who dream on the longest, and dela 
most, if they do not altogether avert, the waking up whic 
is apt to bring disillusionment. 

The saddest kind of courtships must be those of couples 
who do not care about one another. It is easy enough 
to make people believe that you love them /ess than you 
do, but very difficult to make them believe that you love 
them more, To spend weeks or months or even years of 











Fig. 2.—Emsrorerep Piquét Jacket.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 39-44. 


Fig. 1.—Emprorperep Piqut Jacket.—Front.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 39-44. 


one another’s society is that they 
always talk about themselves. But 
the kind-hearted Frenchman who, 
in an epigrammatic spirit, allowed himself to make remarks of this na- 
ture would have been the first to admit that the selfishness is of a dual 
kind. Yet love is sometimes selfish in a single sense—there is such a 
thing as loving because one is loved; and if gratitude has any thing 
to do with the matter, the love can scarcely be spontaneous or disinter- 
ested—it is very distinct from worship, which is the higher and rarer 
influence. 

You lead a pleasant moonshining life, entirely cut off from the rest of 
the world, and dwell so much in dream-land that reality seems a mis- 


















Fig. 3.—Btack CasHmMeReE MANTILLA FoR 
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Fig. 4.—Briack CasuMeRE MANTILLA FOR 
Ev_perty Lapy.—Front.—(See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs, 34*, 34°, and 35. 


is certainly anomalous and exceptional, grant- y, 
ing, of course, that a man’s heart is in the sit- Y 
uation, and. that he is not merely influenced, YY 
as it has been cynically said that most men are 
in seeking the married state, by an abstract 
desire to provide board and lodging for a young 
lady. He has renounced much of his interest 
in the world of other people, and is living in a GZ Ajj; 
world of his own, which is as yet but in a pre- 
paratory state of existence. _He has a domes- 
tic residence in the ideal, but it is as yet unfur- 
nished, and the time has not come for taking 
possession. He is not like a Peri at the gate 


your life in attempting the task—it must be a 
martyrdom, and nobody would endure it except 
for money, unless they happen to be kings and 
queens, and can not help themselves on other 
UY grounds.,. The courtships of crowned heads must 
Wi, WH? NG be dull affairs, by-the-way, when reasons of state 
ss alone dictate the match. When partners are cho- 
sen for instead of by one another, nature usually 
protests by rendering the match distasteful. It 
depends on circumstances whether your courting 
days are or are not the pleasantest of your life, 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Drar p’Eré Mantitia. 
Bacx.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VIIL, Figs. 36 and 37, 


Fig. 2.—Biack Drar p’Eré Mantiixa. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VIL, Figs. 86 and 37, 
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Fig. 1.—Eorvu Batiste Repixcorr.—Back.—(See Fig. 2.) 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IIL, Figs, 10*, 10°-16. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 29-33, 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 10°, 10°-16, 


1T.—Front,—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 2,—Bive Sirk anv Ficurep Ecru Batiste Street Sv 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 29-38. 











IN THE DARK. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


A nazpe of stars, a glimmering veil 
Before the ancient throne of night; 
A planet like a sentinel 
Upon the outer height. 


Deep dusky heavens, and wide still air, 
Where fainting fragrance rolls along; 

A bird that warbles in his dream 
Some thrill of broken song. 


Great roses drooping for the dew 
Around us in the perfect gloom; 

And, as we wait, far off and low, 
The distant breakers’ boom. 


Ah! among all delicious nights, 

Give me this hour's mysterious swoon ; 
Enchanted song, enchanted hush, 

And June without a moon! 





SENTIMENTAL GRIEVANCES. 


\ HEN certain things are called, by a cer- 

tain school of thinkers, sentimental griev- 
ances—with a shrug—the question of their being 
grievances at all is considered settled in the neg- 
ative. According to them, no merely emotional 
annoyance has a voice in the category of crying 
evils; and if a man can not show bodily bruises 
or physical damage as the ground-work of his 
complaints, he has no case to go on. And yet, 
seeing that humanity is a composite kind of 
thing, and that, as more goes to the making of 
happiness than beef and beer, so more goes to 
the making of misery than cold and hunger, the 
feelings are really as important factors in the 
great sum of life as are the sensations, and in- 
fluence the product quite as much. 

A sufficiency of food, warmth, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and the negative good of freedom from pain, 
form the group of primary conditions on which 
our physical well-being rests. Who will dare to 
say that these are enough for the whole life of a 
man? Add the mate, and they are the four 
corners of Paradise for beasts. But men are not 
beasts ; and if all have not souls above buttons, 
so small a proportion house theirs in the pig- 
trough, we need not trouble ourselves about 
them. But even these material conditions taper 
off into the finer substance of sentimental griev- 
ances ; and the pretty young woman in a shabby 
gown of last year’s cut, set among fine ladies 
dressed in the height of the fashion, can enlight- 
en you as to the extent of one of them at least. 
Her status is such that dress can neither make 
nor mar it, and her gown answers all the essen- 
tial purposes for which that garment was de- 
signed. It is a decent covering for her body, 
and keeps out cold and heat as effectually as the 
most gorgeous of those which have just come 
from Worth’'s; perhaps better. But as it has 
not that shadowy quality called chic, and as the 
gloss has gone from the silk and the lustre from 
the satin, it is a grievance by which she is made 
unhappy. 

This is a fact so well understood that men 
bankrupt themselves in order that the women 
belonging to them may escape the sentimental 
grievance of being clothed in materials that cost 
less money than, and in garments of a cut ante- 
rior to, those affected by their friends. Under- 
stand, the social condition, the personal charac- 
ter, the prospects, the health, of the woman are 
not affected by the unfashionableness of her 
gown. It is only the sentimental grievance of 
being less magnificently dressed than are her 
friends which affects her; but it is a grievance 
that makes her suffer painfully, and that destroys 
both her pleasure and her self-respect for the 
time being. 

‘Those sumptuary laws of by-gone days which 
granted to men and women of a certain rank 
only the privilege of wearing such and such ma- 
terials, while knaves and burghers were kept rig- 
idly to their own fashions and their distinctive 
colors—these were only sentimental grievances 
to the knaves and burghers set below the milli- 
nery salt, and in no wise touched the main con- 
ditions of life. Nevertheless they were held as 
grievances of so onerous a character by the de- 
nied that the privileged were obliged to enlarge 
their borders, yielding bit by.bit and inch by 
inch, till finally the last stronghold of all, the 
sacred ermine, had to go with the rest ; and now 
tinkler Maggie may, if she pleases, cover her 
brawny shoulders in a mangy cape which once 
made part of a coronation robe, but which, going 
through the various stages of popular descent, 
emblematic of more than itself, from royalty has 
come down to gypsydom. Thisquestion of dress, 
indeed, is one of the most purely sentimental of 
all, but at the same time one of the most power- 
ful forces of social action. With savages it is 
food, with the civilized world clothing; and 
among the civilized it is chiefly women who are 
affected by it, though they in their turn move 
the men by their lever. Every woman wants to 
look as well as her betters. It is part of the in- 
destructible feminine instinct by which the sex 
is what it is; and every woman does her best to 
accomplish her desire. Joan stands an inch 
taller in her own esteem when she has taken pat- 
tern by my Lady Jane, and reproduced in flaring 
calico a hideous exaggeration of some wonderful 
confection in faultless velvet. She makes her- 
self a fright, but that does not signify. She 
thinks she is superb ; and the mind sees fashions 
as well as other things through colored glasses, 
which make what they show. Deny her the 
power of travesty, command that she shall be 
dressed otherwise than as her own bad taste 
elects, and put on her the prettiest, most becom- 
ing costume to be devised by the most highly 
eultivated art—but a costume that tickets her— 
and you give her a sentimental grievance that 








will poison her whole existence. She feels her- 
self tyrannized over in her individuality, classed 
within positively defined borders, hence unable 
to be mistaken for my Lady Jane’s younger sis- 
ter, as she fondly hopes she may be mistaken 
now, und she is miserable in consequence. Sub- 
stantially she is benefited. She is kept from 
making a fool of herself; personally well adorn- 
ed, and secured from various not imaginary 
temptations by being thus proclaimed what she 
is; but for all that, the sentimental grievance is 
the strongest, and she gives up her place and its 
pleasant perquisites rather than submit to re- 
strictions which save her pocket, redeem her 
credit, and grieve her sentimentality. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Detection of Lady Authors.—A MS, de Luxe.— 
Our musical Development.—An Executioner’s little 
Account. 

WHEN in the Vision of Sin the poet asks 

the skeleton to ‘‘tread a measure on the 
stones,” he is careful to guard against any mis- 
take he may be committing by saying, ‘‘ Mad- 
am—if I know your sex from the fashion of 
your bones.” In the absence of panier, chi- 
gnon, and that ever so liiiie of bonnet, he could 
not assert with confidence that his ‘‘ bitter bar- 
maid”—an adjective, by-the-bye, probably sug- 
gested by the ‘‘tap” over which she presided— 
was of the feminine gender. And thus it is with 
the critics when a lady who does not choose 
to announce herself as such publishes a novel. 

They are very careful of denouncing her as one 

of the weaker sex, but eagerly desirous to prove 

her to be so. 

It is difficult for a woman, however clever, to 
write nothing that “‘may misbecome a man” 
during the composition of three whole volumes, 
and perhaps the authoress of Adam Bede is the 
only writer who has succeeded in keeping up 
the impersonation, For a long time that ac- 
complished ‘‘ she” sailed under the false colors 
of a ‘*he” unquestioned, and eluded the vigi- 
lance of all cruisers. Her style was so mass- 
ive, her ideas so philosophical, her opinions so 
advanced, and at the same time so peculiar, that 
no suspicion of the truth was excited ; nor would 
it perhaps have been discovered until Middle- 
march—when the admirable drawing of the young 
doctor's wife, impossible to any man save Shaks- 
peare himself, would certainly have betrayed her 
—if it had not been for the impudence of some 
literary adventurer who professed to have writ- 
ten Adam Bede himself, and therefore necessi- 
tated the revelation. ‘The sex of the authoress 
of Emilia Wyndham was, if I remember right, 
discovered by the critics—‘‘ spotted” is the pro- 
fessional term employed when they are success- 
ful in this sort of demonstration—by two circum- 
stances: first, the young gentleman, her hero, is 
described as being particular with respect to put- 
ting up the ‘‘ night bolt” on his bedroom door, 
which, since the creation of the world, no young 
gentleman has ever dreamed of doing; and sec- 
ondly, after he is a married man, a squabble 
with his wife is continued at the breakfast-table 
one morning at the same point at which it left 
off at supper on the previous night, a circum- 
stance which no married man would have al- 
lowed to be possible even before the publication 
of the Caudle Lectures. I refer to these facts 
because there is just now a controversy respect- 
ing Johnny Ludlow, a novel extensively adver- 
tised, but published anonymously, which one 
critic has not hesitated to affirm is a new bid for 
fame by Mrs. Henry Wood, the authoress of East 
Lynne. ‘The grounds on which he asserts this 
are that no ma/e writer would describe his own 
sex as “‘ kicking and striking”* one another, and 
much less as ‘‘longing to shake each other,” 
which certainly seems to be a distinctly feminine 
aspiration. He also makes a strong point of an 
officer being described as playing billiards in a 
public room in full regimentals; though to a 
man totally unacquainted with English military 
life, and in a humble sphere, it seems to me that 
this last mistake is possible. ‘The best point 
about this Johnny Ludlow matter, supposing it 
to be Mrs. Wood's, is that under the veil of the 
anonymous it has contrived to get a favorable 
notice out of the Saturday Review, which has al- 
ways chastised the authoress of Kast Lynne with 
whips of steel. 

This is the third attempt on the part of our 
popular authors of late to muke a fresh reputa- 
tion out of a work published anonymously, and 
I believe they have all been unsuccessful. Un- 
less the work is a vast improvement upon the 
first ‘‘ success,” it is, indeed, almost certain to 
prove a loss. A new book without the momen- 
tum of a name is difficult to stir, and when, in 
something like despair, the momentum is ap- 
plied to it (for this generally happens sooner or 
Jater), the public take it in dudgeon that their fa- 
vorite has thus attempted to impose upon them, 
and actually pay less attention to the book than 
if there had been no mystery at all about it. 

A minor disadvantage of this system is that 
the MS. of such a book would be valueless, since 
unauthenticated by the writer’s name, and this is 
a matter that may become worth consideration 
if the rage for original drafts of novels (origi- 
nal “ copy,” the proper word, sounds like a con- 
tradiction in terms) now prevalent in France 
should cross the Channel. The notorious Kan- 
ny, by Ernest Feydean, in its MS. form, and with 
the*author’s name attached to it, has just been 
sold in Paris for 1900 francs. 

“Give me a golden pen, and let me lean 
On heapéd-up flowers ; 
Bring me a tablet whiter than a star,” 

says our John Keats; but Mr. Feydeau’s taste 

was even more delicate. His pages had “fly- 





* They do do this, however, in Lancashire, where 
such a promi ngag t is called a “* rough- 
and-tumble,” 
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leaves of green satin,” we are told, with broad 
gilt edges. ‘Think of Tom Jones, Rob Roy, or 
Pickwick making their début in such a dress as 
this! For the originals of even such works as 
those it is doubtful whether the British public 
would give so much as was given for Miss Fan- 
ny, though it is certain we are becoming a more 
sentimental and ‘* gushing” people than we were. 
This is partly owing perhaps to the spread of the 
taste for music, which has of late attained a great 
development. Persons of the highest fashion 
now offer their mansions during every season for 
the performance of concerts—I mean, of course, 
public ones—for the encouragement of the mu- 
sical art, while our middle classes take delight in 
belonging to some gigantic ‘‘ chorus.” That of 
the Albert Hall may be numbered, [ understand, 
by thousands, and of it | have a charming little 
anecdote to tell you. The other night two gen- 
tlemen who were not musical were traveling by 
the Under-ground Railway, and at the station 
near the ‘* Hall” a number of the chorus enter- 
ed the train with their music-books, and, I dare 
say, a good deal of talk over the success of their 
late vocal efforts. ‘* What a noise these people 
make!” says aristocratic Mr. Smith to magnificent 
Mr. Jones, ‘‘and how vulgar they are! Why, 
they have not got an ‘h™ among them!” ‘* How 
should they have?” returns Jones, ‘‘ when the 
musical scale only goes up to G?” Great, how- 
ever, and almost universal as is our musical en- 
thusiasm, we have still to acknowledge the pre- 
eminence of the French in this respect: at least 
no English conductor has as yet thought of em- 
ulating that chef d’orchestre who has been count- 
ing the notes in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, and es- 
timates them at 43,720, not including the over- 
ture and ballet. 

It is rather remarkable that the objection 
which I suggested would be made against cre- 
mation by the vulgar, in regard to the resurrec- 
tion of the body, has been put and answered by 
the Bishop of Manchester on a late occasion of 
his consecrating a cemetery in his diocese. He 
acknowledges that the first idea of burning our 
dead is apt to cause a shudder, yet he thinks it 
quite possible that such a custom may become 
general, when no such prejudice will of course 
exist. Upon the whole, the bishop may be con- 
sidered a convert to the new proposal, since he 
offers no such opposition to it as might be ex- 
pected from him ; for the clergy, as a body, must 
naturally be its opponents, if it were only from 
the fact that cremation would require no burial 
fees. As for the religious question, ‘*‘ Could 
they suppose,” asks the bishop of his hearers, 
“that it would be more difficult for the Cre- 
ator to raise up a body at the resurrection, if 
needs be, out of elementary particles which had 
been liberated by the burning, than it would be 
to raise up a body from dust and from the ele- 
ments of bodies which had passed into the struc- 
ture of worms?” “Manchester” is one of the few 
bishops on the bench who are not antagonistic to 
new ideas, and the only one, I regret to say, who 
has taken the side of the laborer in the agricul- 
tural strike. His remarks as to the change in 
men’s minds which is effected by custom are cu- 
riously brought home to one by a relic of ‘‘ the 
good old times” just discovered in the archives 
of Bonn. It is a little bill of the public execu- 
tioner during 1688, not two hundred years ago, 
yet containing such items as these, which were 
doubtless not considered extraordinary: ‘'To 
quartering by means of four horses, eight thalers ; 
to beheading and burning, six thalers ; to burning 
alive, six thalers ; to breaking on the wheel alive, 
eight thalers; to cutting off a hand or two fingers, 
one thaler; tearing with red-hot pincers at so 
much a gripe.” As burying alive js ‘‘ not usual 
in these parts,” he demands as much as for be- 
headings, six thalers; while for ‘fastening screws 
on the thumbs and legs, and driving the same,” 
he only charges one thaler “for every quarter 
of an hour”—the same price as a hackrey-coach. 
And yet there are some idiots in this country, 
though 1 hope not in yours, who profess to be- 
lieve that civilization is not progressive. I won- 
der what they would say after a thaler’s worth 
of the thumb-screw! 

R. Kemate, of London. 








LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Taken at Tur Froop,” “Srrancers 
any Prrerms,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XV. 


“The face of all the world is changed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh, still, beside me, as they stole 

Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 

Of obvious death, where I, who thought to sin 
Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 

Of life in a new rhythm.” 


Art the end of the fortnight the doctor came 
back, looking all the worse for his London work, 
haggard and pale and care-worn. His friends no- 
ticed the alteration. He had been working too 
hard, they said. 

Unhappily for Dr. Ollivant, however, it was not 
professional labor that had wrought the change 
in him. He had been trying to live without Flo- 
ra, trying to forget the charm of her presence, 
schooling himself to endure his life without her 
or any hope of future union with her—trying his 
uttermost, and failing piteously. Love, when he 
fastens on a victim of Cuthbert Ollivant’s age, is 
not the tricksy spirit that leads youth along the 
path of pleasure with a chain of roses, The Eros 
of middle life is an implacable master, who binds 
his slave with fetters of iron, and drives him with 
an iron goad, 





* This is untrne, since not a few of them call the 
albert ‘All, 


| scene of their triamphs the H ‘ 


Mark Chamney welcomed his old school-fellow 
with more than usual heartiness. He was hap- 
pier than when they had parted, happy in the as- 
surance of Flora’s future. The grip of his hand 
had all its old strength. 

“You look all the better for Branscombe, 
Mark,” said the doctor. 

“Do 1? Well, you see, I’ve been enjoying 
myself more than usual this last week or so.” 

‘* Hardly complimentary to me,” said the doc- 
tor. 

“*Don’t suppose I haven't missed you, Olli- 
vant, for I have. My pleasure has been purely 
vicarious. I enjoyed seeing our youngsters to- 
gether. Walter and Flora have been so delight- 
ed with the place and the fine weather and each 
other. It has done my heart good to watch 
them.” 

The doctor's face clouded, as it always did at 
any mention of Walter Leyburne. Master of 
himself as he was in all other respects, he had 
not yet learned to govern himself in this. 

They had planned various excursions for the 
week—a drive to an old church among the ver- 
dant wooded hills, called T'admor in the Wilder- 
ness; a church which had long been disused ex- 
cept in connection with the picturesque secluded 
burial-ground that stretched at its feet; a church 
which, according to west-country tradition, was 
one of the oldest in England. 

The wagonette was in attendance at eleven 
o'clock next morning, and Flora prepared with 
a neatly packed basket, containing a pigeon-pie 
and a pound-cake, a punnet of big scarlet straw- 
berries and a bottle of cream, with other bottles, 
et cetera, which made the basket rather heavy. 
She had shawls and rugs in abundance, lest dear 
papa should feel cold, and was full of loving care 
for his safety. 

Walter was to be coachman, an office for which 
he had begged earnestly. Mark took the seat at 
his side, so Flora and the doctor sat opposite 
each other in the wagonette, an arrangement 
which filled the doctor with delight. He had 
come back to Branscombe reckless of the future, 
determined to get just as much happiness as he 
could get out of the present, without after-thought 
or calculation. To sit opposite to her in that rus- 
tic vehicle; to see every change of shadow and 
sunlight that flitted across her innocent face; to 
talk to her and listen to her gentle intelligent re- 
plies; to be with her undisturbed, her compan- 
ion and friend and counselor! What deeper joy 
need he ask of the present hour than this ? 

He shut his eyes to the future, therefore, and 
abandoned himself, heart and soul, to this im- 
mediate happiness. Mr. Chamney was in a talk- 
ative mood; went over his Australian experi- 
ences — familiar ground to Walter; and the 
young man had about as much as he could do 
to attend to his companion and the horse—no 
time for turning round to talk to Flora, except 
for an occasional word or two about the beauty 
of the landscape. Three of the party had to 
alight a good many times to walk up the hills, 
which are of the steepest in this district. But 
the doctor insisted that Mark should keep his 
place—such hills as these were not for him to 
climb. He assented with a sigh. 

“It’s a hard thing to get old and feeble,” he 
said. ‘*When I think of the mountains I've 
scaled in Australia, and find myself unequal to 
these mole-hills, I am disagreeably reminded of 
age and decay.” 

Walter led the horse, and Flora and the doctor 
walked side by side. He told her all about the 
wild flowers she gathered from the steep green 
banks beside the road—their names, their proper- 
ties, all the attributes that tradition or poetry had 
given them. 

“*To think of your being a hotanist !"’ exclaim- 
ed Flora, wondering at his knowledge. 

**T should be a poor physician if I didn't know 
as much about simples as an old woman. There 
was a time when the world was, for the most part, 
doctored by old women: Hecate-like hags who 
found healing—or sometimes death—in every 
hedge. ‘There is hardly a leaf in yonder bank 
which might not be used for good or ill, Nature 
has no negatives.” 

The drive lasted a long time in this leisurely 
fashion, walking up all the hills and walking 
down the steepest descents, loitering on lofty 
spots to admire the landscape, stopping at a road- 
side farm-house for a draught of new milk, and 
otherwise dawdling, so that it was two o'clock 
when they mounted the last hill, and found them- 
selves at the gate of the old burial-ground. 

It would have been a sacrilegious thing to pic- 
nic among tombstones, so they carried the basket 
into a little bit of wood which bordered the old 
church-yard. ‘The horse and vehicle were dis- 

of at an adjacent farm-house—the only 
dwelling in sight of the church. 

Utter silence reigned in the wood—silence and 
solemn beauty. Who can wonder that unen- 


woods? To every mind the forest has a sacred 
air, and seems the natural temple of the invisible 
God. Darkness and silence are His attributes, 
and here they reign perpetual. 

Flora drew closer to her father, awed by the 
silence, as they entered this little world of shad- 
ow. That jovons spirit was suddenly clonded. 
Darkness and shadow reminded her of that awful 
shade which walks this world of ours, and hovers 
near us even in our gavest moments. She put 
her hand through Mark's arm, and looked up at 
his wan face. 

**You are not tired, dearest papa ?” 

“No, Baby, not more tired than usual,” 

“That sounds as if you were always tired,” 
she said, anxiously. 

**Well, darling, I don't pretend to be the fel- 
low I was ten years ago in Queensland. But [ 
mean to enjoy myself to-day for all that; so you 
needn’t look unhappy, pretty one. Whatever 
| apan of life I have, remember that my latter 
| days have bee very pleasant, and that you have 








lightened man worshiped his deity in groves and ~ 
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made their sunshine—always remember that, lit- 
tle one.” 

Flora threw herself on his breast with a sob. 

‘* Papa, papa, you pierce my heart when you 
speak like that, as if we were not to have many 
happy years together—as if God could be cruel 
enough to part us.” 

‘* We must never call God cruel,” said Mark, 
solemnly. ‘‘ Remember Him who knew deeper 
sorrow than man’s wildest grief, yet did not com- 

lain.” 
r The girl choked back her tears, and clung even 
more fondly to the father’s arm. 

** After all,” said Mark Chamney, gayly, “I 
dare say when our parting does come it will be 
to the sound of wedding-bells. My darling will 
think it no hardship to leave me when she de- 
parts with the husband of her choice.” 

**No, papa; no husband shall ever take me 
away from you! Whoever wants me for a wife 
must make his home in my father’s house. But 
1 am a poor little insignificant thing, and I don’t 
suppose any one will ever want to marry me. I 
feel as if [ was born to be an old maid. See 
how fond I am of canaries! That's an awful 
sign.” 

Mark Chamney langhed aloud—the old ge- 
nial laugh which neither pain nor weakness had 
changed. 

**Why, Baby, do you think I’m blind? Do 
you suppose I can't see the state of the case be- 
tween you and Walter?” 

** Papa,” said Flora, seriously, 
care a bit for me.” 

“Then I don’t know what caring means.” 

** Indeed, papa, you are quite mistaken. He 
likes me very well, perhaps, as a younger sister ; 
but no more than that, I know.” 

** Mistaken—pshaw! as if my eyes were not 
keener than yours. It’s the lookers-on who see 
the most of the game, Flora. But perhaps you 
don’t like him ?” 

Flora was silent. Her father looked down at 
the sweet young face suffused with blushes—eye- 
lids drooping, with tears on their dark lashes. 

** Never mind, darling; I won't ask for an an- 
swer. J know, and the future will show which 
of us was right. And now, no more serious 
talk to-day. You enjoyed the drive up here, 
Baby ?” 

**Oh yes, papa; the scenery is so lovely.” 

** And Ollivant is a pleasant companion, eh?” 

** A delightful companion, papa. | felt a little 
cross at first when we set out—” 

** At not having Walter ?” 

**T didn’t say that.” 

“* Of course not, Baby.” 

“But Dr. Ollivant talked so nicely that I 
couldn't help being interested. He seems to 
know every thing and understand every thing— 
and he is so kind and thoughtful. I shall never 
be disagreeable about him again, papa.” 

**I’m very glad to hear that, Flora, for Olli- 
vant and Leyburne are the only friends we have. 
Come, we'd better make this our halting-place. 
The other two will find us presently.” 

The other two had remained behind to see to 
the horse, and carry the basket between them. 
The halting-place Mark had chosen was a little 
opening in the wood, which revealed the wide- 
spreading panorama beyond, as seen through an 
arch of greenery. A tiny brook of clearest water 
rippled over the pebbles at their feet; a rugged 
bank, crowned with tall pines, offered a comfort- 
able seat. Here Mark spread his furry rug, and 
stretched himself out in luxurious ease, while 
Flo's soprano voice called from a little knoll to 
give the basket-bearers notice of their destina- 
tion. They arrived almost immediately, and the 
basket was unpacked with all the gayety which 
usually attends the emptying of a picnic hamper. 
It was such a thoroughly sylvan business alto- 
gether—the feast of the simplest—the banqueters 
the most temperate. 

Dr. Ollivant, the grave physician, the man upon 
whom premature age was wont to sit as a gar- 
ment, the recognized authority upon cardiac dis- 
ease, was to-day the gayest and, to all appear- 
ance, the happiest of the revelers, ‘There was 
not enough alcohol in that modest bottle of La 
Rose which the three men shared among them 
to inspire a spurious merriment—it was all gen- 
uine mirth; and Mark listened and looked on 
admiringly, while Flora and the doctor talked. 
Walter, on the contrary, was more silent than 
usual. He was thinking of Loo’s day in the 
country, and of what deep rapture such a scene 
as this would have inspired in that ardent soul. 
He remembered how she had spoken of the For- 
est, meaning Epping. It would have been pleas- 
ant to see her dark eyes glow with delight at 
sight of yonder wide sweep of hill and valley, 
verdure and woodland. 

But it was a vain thought. Loo was tread- 
ing the scholastic mill under the stern eye of 
Miss Tompion, and never more must he and she 
make holiday together. 

The idea of her imprisonment, the memory 
of her last imploring look, saddened the painter 
in spite of himself. He hardly heard Flora’s 
fresh young voice, or the doctor's graver tones. 
He began to feel tired of this holiday life—tired 
even of Nature’s beauty. The whole thing seem- 
ed childish. He turned from Dr. Ollivant with 
a scornful look, wondering that a man with 
some claim to intellectual distinction should be 
capable of finding delight in such foolish pleas- 
ures. 

Mark Chamney noticed his moodiness. 

** Why, what's the matter with you, Walter? 
You and Ollivant are like the old man and wom- 
an in the weather-glass—when one comes out, 
the other disappears. Your spirits were high 
enough yesterday, but now that Ollivant’ s here, 
they seem to have gone down to zero.” 

“+ T am not so learned as the doctor,” sneered 
Walter, ‘“‘and am not capable of enlightening 
Miss Chamney upon woodland traditions and 
superstitions with the cloquence and erudition 
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which have distinguished his conversation this 
morning.” 

** Jealous!” thought Mark, pleased. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow! He’s over head and ears in Jove with 
my little girl, and is jealous even of Ollivant.” 

Walter rose directly the simple feast was fin- 
ished. 

“I'll go for a ramble among the hills over 
there,” he said, ‘‘ while you all amuse yourselves 
exploring church and church-yard. I want to 
stretch my legs a little after that long drive.” 

Flora looked disappointed. 

** Don't you want to see the church ?” she ex- 
claimed—‘‘ the oldest in England.” 

‘** I have no passion for old churches; but I'll 
come back in time for a look at it. We sha’n't 
leave here in a hurry, 1 suppose?” 

** No, we can stay till five,” answered Mark, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘It’s just three. That 
gives you young people a couple of hours to 
amuse yourselves as you like. I shall indulge 
myself with a nap.” 

He made himself comfortable upon the rug, 
Flora assisting. She had forgotten nothing that 
could insure his comfort. She had brought an 
air nillow for his head, and the softest of Shet- 
land shawls to infold him in its fleecy web. 

Not once did she look up at Walter as she 
knelt by the invalid’s rustic couch. She, too, 
would have liked a ramble among those verdant 
hills, but it was not for her to propose it. She 
felt that he was unkind for wishing to leave 
her—that of all vain dreams her father’s was 
vainest. 

** Yet only yesterday I thought that he cared 
for me,” she said to herself, with sorrowful resig- 
nation. 

Walter lit his cigar, gave his friends a careless 
nod of farewell, and departed, promising to re- 
turn in an hour. 

Mark composed himself for slumber. 

‘*You'd better take my little girl over the 
chureh,” he said to the doctor; ‘‘ that voung fel- 
low won't be back till it’s time for us to start, I 
dare say. He's gone to think out some grand 
idea for a new picture, I'll be bound.” 

Flora sighed gently. Yes, that was it, per- 
haps. ‘True artists must live sometimes apart, 
in a kind of cloud-land. It was wrong of her to 
feel vexed with Walter for liking a lonely ramble. 

‘*Shall we go and explore the old church ?” 
asked Dr. Ollivant, after an interval of placid si- 


lence. Mark Chamney was fast asleep by this 
time. 

‘If you please,” said Flora, waking from a 
reverie. ‘‘1f you think papa will be quite safe 
here.” 


**T do not think any danger can assail him. 
There is no treacherous east wind. We may 
safely leave him for half an hour, and we shall 
be within call if he wants us.” 

Flora rose, and they went away together, side 
by side. Ah, happy if life could have gone on 
thus, thought the doctor. He would have asked 
no higher delight than the passionless joys of 
this summer afternoon. 

A little gate opened ont of the wood into the 
old burial-ground, and they went in among rus- 
tic tombstones, moss-grown and decaying, with 
here and there a modern monument of higher 
pretensions, and here and there a humble wood- 
en head-board with rudely cut inscription. ‘The 
ground was irregular; on one side of the church 
a sleepy hollow sheltered by perfume-breathing 
limes, a chestnut or two, and a rugged old oak 
which spread its branches wide over one quiet 
corner; on the other side an open plateau com- 
m: anding a wide range of country. 

The church looked like a forgotten church in 
a forgotten land. ‘The ivy had pushed in among 
the decaying stones of the tower, loosening the 
masonry; time and weather had honey-combed 
the stones in some places, and a heap of fallen 
rubbish in one corner hinted at swift-coming 
ruin. The upper half of the tower had been 
patched with boards on the windward side, and 
the lower half, which had once been the entrance 
to the church, was occupied by a clay-stained 
barrow, a pickaxe and spade, and some loose 
planks—the grave-digger’s dismal plant. 

After making the circuit of the church, they 
found the village guardian of the temple, a man 
who was at once sexton and grave-digger and 
gardener—not that this church-yard in the wil- 
derness knew much of the gardener’s care, but 
here and there he pegged up a wandering rose- 
brier, or cut down a bank of dock and thistle. 

He let them into the church, whose interior 
presented no remarkable feature, save, indeed, 
a primeval simplicity suggestive of a departed 
age. There flourished, on tall slate tablets, the 
Ten Commandments—that pillar of faith by 
which old-fashioned churchmen stand stanchly 
in these days of change. ‘The most evangelical 
mind might have been satisfied that here, at 
least, lurked no popish blandishments, no trap- 
pings of Rome. Bare benches, a pulpit like a 
packing-case, bare walls rudely plastered, a brick 
floor, a cupboard for the sacred books, another 
cupboard for the parson’s surplice, a tablet or 
two to the honor and glory of departed church- 
wardens who had made small bequests for the 
support of the church—no more. ‘The ivy creep- 
ing in at the diamond-paned casements, the blue 
sky seen athwart the dark tracery of an over- 
shadowing yew—these were the only beautiful 
things to be seen in the church of Tadmor in the 
Wilderness. Flora’s interest was soon exhaust- 
ed. That dull gray interior suggested no ro- 
mantic memories—only the idea of fat farmers 
and their families worshiping in that barn-like 
edifice, Sunday after Sunday, with sluggish souls 
attuned to their sluggish lives. 

‘They went back to the burial-ground, and here 
Flora found ample food for thought. She look- 
ed at the ages of the dead, and felt a little shock 
whenever she came to the record of some sleep- 
er who had numbered less than her father’s years 
when he was called away. Alas, how many, 


even in that rural region whtre death should be 
a tardy visitant, had been summoned in life’s 
meridian! She turned from the tombstones with 
a shuddering sigh. ‘The doctor, close at her 
side, and ever watchful of her face, noted look 
and sigh, and guessed the current of her thoughts. 

** How hard that death should walk the world 
stealthily!” she said. ‘‘If there were one ap- 
pointed hour for all to die, the common doom 
would be easier to bear. We should know the 
end must come, and prepare for it—prepare for 
death—prepare for parting. ‘There would be no 
agony of suspense, no wavering hopes and fears, 
It is the surprise that is socruel. ‘Those we love 
are not taken from us in the course of nature, 
but snatched away unawares. ‘I'read where we 
may, we are on the edge of a grave. ‘The days 
of man are threescore years and ten, says the 
Scripture. But that is not true. Look at my 
father,” she cried, passionately, bursting into 
tears; ‘can you promise me that he will live to 
be seventy ?” 

Those tears unmanned the doctor. Passion, 
so long restrained, slipped the leash. In a mo- 
ment he was on his knees upon the grassy 
mound, clasping Flora’s hands as she leaned 
against the sunken head-stone, covering the poor 
little hands with kisses. 

‘* My love, be comforted!” he cried; ‘* God 
will not leave you desolate. If one great love 
must be taken from you, there shall be another 
—greater, stronger, more utterly devoted—to re- 
place the lost affection. My darling, don’t shrink 
from me like that. ‘There never was a woman 
loved better than I love you—rarely a woman 
loved so well. You must have guessed it—you 
must have known it—even though to your mind 
I seem old and grave, and outside the pale of 
love and hope. Flora, pity me!” 

That last appeal—a ery of anguish so utter— 
touched her in spite of her pained surprise. 

**Pity you, Dr. Ollivant?” she said, gently. 
‘*T do indeed pity you, if you can be so foolish 
—if there is any meaning in this wild talk.”’ 

‘*Meaning! It is the one meaning of my 
life. I never carried away the memory of a 
woman’s face till I saw yours. ‘The loveliest 
have passed before me like pictures in a gallery, 
or making even Jess impression on my mind. 
But I saw you—knew you—watched all your 
pretty looks, your gentle womanly ways—and 
my mind opened to the understanding of a new 
world. Love and hope and home and wife and 
children—the idlest words men speak had not 
been emptier words for me till then. I knew 
you, and home and wife became the one purpose 
of my existence. God knows I have tried to do 
without that vain dream—to live without you ; 
but I can not—I can not. If you will not be 
my wife, there is nothing before me but misery.’ 

“IT am so sorry,” faltered Flora, very pale, 
frightened by the force of this passion, so ter- 
rible in its stern reality, not in the least like any 
lover’s talk she had ever imagined—“ sincerely 
sorry that you should think of any thing so im- 
possible. Pray be reasonable, dear Dr. Ollivant; 
remember the difference of our ages.” 

**It did not hinder my loving you—it would 
not prevent my making your life happy—if you 
would only trust me. I would be husband and 
father in one, »rotector, guide. Your youth, 
your innocence, your gentle yielding nature, need 
a stronger helpmate than some boy-lover whom 
you might choose for the brightness of his glance, 
the sunlight on his hair. Boy-and-girl love is a 
pretty thing in poetry, Flora, but poor stuff to 
stand the wear and tear of life. Trust a love 
that is the outcome of manhood, the fruit of a 
ripened mind, rather than that careless fancy of 
youth which is fleeting as the foam upon a shal- 
low river.” 

“*Qh dear,” said Flora, in sheer distress of 
mind, “‘ what can you see in me—a poor little 
insignificant creature that no one notices? You 
who are so clever—you who know every thing.” 


youth or hope. You brought me the bloom of 
my late youth. At the time when other men 
are young, I was old. I am as voung as the 
youngest now. ‘The heart is the true time- 
keeper.” 

** You are so good, so wise, so true a friend to 
papa,” faltered Flora, half frightened, half flat- 
tered. ‘There was a thrilling sense of power, of 
her own importance, in finding herself loved like 
this—a novelintoxication. Her glance softened, 
the tender curve of her lip relaxed into a gentle 
smile. She was sorry for the doctor’s infatua- 
tion—a little proud of having inspired a passion 
so romantic, ‘If I had never known any one 
else—” she said, hesitatingly. 

**Tf you had never known him!” cried Cuth- 
bert, hope rekindled by her softness, and with hope 
jealous anger. ‘‘If I had come first, and come 
alone, I might have had my chance. He robbed 
me—he who is incapable of an honest love.” 

** How dare you say that?” exclaimed Flora, 
flaming out. No name had been spoken—no 
name was needed to indicate the subject of their 
speech. ‘* What right have you to set yourself 
up as his judge ?” 

** Noright, Flora, but some experience of man- 
kind. It is not hate or jealousy that speaks 
when I tell you that Walter Leyburne is incapa- 
ble of a noble self-sacrificing love. It is convic- 
tion. ‘ Unstable in all things, thou shalt not ex- 
cel.’ He will never be a famous painter, for he 
is not true to his art. He will never be a faith- 
ful lover, for he has no constaney of purpose. 
He is that shifting sand which never bore a noble 
edifice. He is that wandering star of whom the 
apostle speaks: ‘ Clouds they are without water, 
carried about of winds; trees whose fruit wither- 
eth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the 
roots.’” 

** It is shameful of you to speak against him— 
shameful, cowardly to depreciate him in his ab- 
sence, and to quote the gospel against him, as 
| if St. Jude had any unkind feeling about poor 





** I never knew love till I knew you, Flora, or | 








Walter,” added Flora, restraining her tears with 
a struggle. ‘‘Mr. Leyburne is nothing to me, 
or, at the most, only a friend ; but I detest peo- 
ple who speak against my fr iends.” 

**'Then you detest me, Flora ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘I am sorry for that.” 

*I detest you when you are unjust and un- 
hind” ’ said Flora, half relenting. “* Of course I 
can’t altogether hate you, for you are papa’s friend 
—his doctor too. You hold the keys of life and 
death, perhaps. Oh, be kind to him—take care 
of him! Don’t punish me by neglecting him!” 

**Am I quite a dastard? Flora, if the waste 
of all my life could prolong your father’s for a 
year beyond God's limit, I would surrender my 
life as freely for your pleasure as if it were a cup 
of water given to a thirsty wayfarer. What sac- 
rifice of self would I not make for your sake? 
ay, even to the last worst sacrifice of all—to see 
you happy with another! On my soul and hon- 
or, if I had thonght Walter Leyburne the man to 
render your life happy, this w ild prayer of to-day 
should have remained unspoken. 1 would have 
locked my lips. No temptation—not even the 
sight of your tears—should have beguiled me 
from my steadfast silence. 1 would have gone 
down to the grave, adoring vou to the last hour 
of my life, but with my love untold. I have 
strength and will and courage enough even for 
that, Flora.” 

**f know you are great; I believe you are 
good,” answered the girl, looking up at him with 
wondering eyes, awed by the depth and strength 
of his passion—‘‘ too good to make me unhappy 
by talking of this foolish love—so foolish, since 
I am so unworthy of it.” 

**No, you are more than worthy. What is 
there on this earth better than youth and inno- 
cence for a man to adore? My tender violet, 
fresh and bright with the dew of life's morning, 
no ripe red rose that ever flaunted her beauty in 
the mid-day sur owns your gentle charm. Qh, 
Flora, can you not choose between a weak, waver- 
ing fancy like Walter Leyburne’s and a love so 
strong as mine? Alas! you know not how much 
I renounce for your sake, how sternly I had 
planned my career, and how little room there 
was in the plan of it for an absorbing passion. 
I never thought that love could be needful to my 
life till | knew you. You have awakened a dor- 
mant soul, Flora; you are bound to cherish, to 
succor it. Do not thrust it from you to perish 
in outer darkness. For me there is no medium 
between delight and despair—the blessedness of 
being loved by you and the blank misery of exist 
ence without you. 

His words took deeper meaning from the som- 
bre fire of his dark eyes—the utter intensity of 
look and action—the hand which clasped Flora’s 
with a grip of iron, every vein defined in the 
white surface, every muscle rigid. *hyvsiolo- 
gists might have read the man’s soul from no 
better indication than that firm strong hand—a 
man born to set himself against the impossible, 
resolute to recklessness, if need were. 

“Oh dear,” exclaimed Flora, piteously, ‘‘I 
don’t know what to say, I don’t know what to 
do! It is such a shock to me to hear you go on 
like this, Dr. Ollivant, when I have always look- 
ed up to vou, and respected you, and been grate- 
ful to you for papa’s sake. I beg you never to 
repeat this wild talk. Let us forget that you 
ever talked so. I hope you'll be happy by-and- 
by, and find some good, clever wife, who will suit 
you ever so much better than a foolish little 
thing like me.” 

** Flora, if I had come first—if vou had never 
known Walter Leyburne, would there have been 
any hope for me then?” he asked, desperately, 
ignoring her wise little lecture 

**T am afraid not. You see, you are so many 
years older than I am. I don’t think I ever 
could have thought of you in that light, even if—" 

** Even if you had not loved Walter Leyburne,” 
said the doctor. 

** You have no right to say that. 
that Mr. Leyburne is nothing to me.” 

** God grant he may never be any more to you 
than he is now!” 

“It would make no difference in my feelings 
toward you,” cried Flora, indignantly. 

**God grant it for your own sake,” 
doctor, with a moody look. 

He rose from the green hillock on which he 
had been kneeling all this time at the girl's feet, 
holding her slender wrist with that strong hand 
of his, constraining her to hear him to the end. 
He rose with a gloomy look upon his rigid face, 
and turned away from her. It was all over. 
He had said his say—prayed his prayer. He 
knew no farther plea that he could make. His 
glimmer of hope—the pale ray that had lured 
him on till now—was extinguished forever. 

He was not angry with Flora for her refusal. 
That mighty love he bore her, passionate though 
it might be, was not the kind of love which fail- 
ure and disappointment can transform to hatred. 
He might detest his happy rival, but for Flora 
he had no feeling save tenderness. 

She stood by the head-stone, hardly daring to 
look up, while Dr. Ollivant moved a pace or two 
away from her. She was angry with him for 
his depreciation of Walter, but sorry for his fool- 
ish infatuation. Never before had she seen 
grief or passion in a man. It was like being 
brought face to face with some inhabitant of a 
strange world. Pity and wonder divided her 
mind. 

** Flora,” said a light gay voice at her elbow. 

She looked round with a start and a faint ery 
of gladness. 

**Oh, Walter, is it yon?” 

““Yes; I’ve had a long ramble, and come 
back to show you the church.” 

“You're very kind,” replied Flora, with dig- 
nity; ‘I’ve seen the church, and I’m quite ready 
to go back to papa.” 

She had forgotten his bad conduct at first in 
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her delight at seeing him. It had been such a 
relief to hear his voice, to see his frank smile, 
after that awful look of Dr. Ollivant’s as he turn- 
ed his gloomy face away from her just now. 

‘** Then perhaps you'll show me the church. I 
suppose, having come here for the express pur- 
pose of seeing the place, one is in a manner 
bound to see it. That's the worst of a picnic ; 
the drive is delightful, the lunching is always 
agreeable, but the lion to be done afterward is 
generally a bore.” 

**T don’t think you can see the church unless 
you grope your way in through some door that’s 
been left unlocked by accident. The man who 
keeps the keys has gone home, and he lives three 
miles away. He told us so.” 

** Communicative creature! In that case we'll 
consider the church done. Any remarkable 
monuments in the church-yard ?” 

** Yes, a poor little freestone cross in memory 
of a landscape painter whom the nation might 
honor with a nobler memorial,” said Dr. Olli- 
vant, looking round. ‘*Go and look at his 
grave, Mr. Leyburne, and see how easily even 
greatness may be forgotten. His pictures fetch 
large sums at Christie's; but the grass grows 
high upon the mound under which x sleeps, 
8 the slope of a westward. f-sating iull, in the 
glow of the sunsets he loved to paint.” 

Nothing in the doctor's calm. tone indicated 
the struggle of the past half hour. He possess- 
ed that heroism of daily life, the power of keep- 
ing his emotions in check. Strong must have 
been that spring-tide of passion which had car- 
ried away the flood-gates of prudence a little 
while ago. 

They went to look at the painter's grave, which 
Dr. Ollivant had discovered by chance among 
the humble memorials of village tradesmen and 
tenant farmers. The afternoon sunlight bathed 
the spot in its soft golden glow. It was not a 
bad resting-place—better, perhaps, save for the 
credit of the nation, than Westminster Abbey. 

**T should like to go back to papa, please,” said 
Flora. ‘* He must have finished his nap by this 
time.” 

**Then we'll go to him. How pale you are 
looking, Flora!” cried the painter. ‘‘ The old- 
est church in England has been too much for 


ou. 

**T do feel rather tired.” 

** Poor little fragile flower! and I have been 
to the top of that hill over there, and feel none 
the worse for the journey.” 

Flora and Walter went back to the wood 
where they had picnicked, leaving Dr. Ollivant 
alone in the church-yard. He was moving 
slowly among the turf-bound graves, an image 


of gloomy meditation not inappropriate to the 
They found Mr. Chamney seated on a pile of 
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pine trunks, smoking his cigar and contempla- 
ting the landscape with a look of serene thought- 
fulness. He had been meditating upon that one 
subject which lay nearest his heart—his little 
girl's future. To him it seemed clear and bright 
enough, despite Flora’s doubts. 

He welcomed them with a smile. 

‘* What! you two have been together all the 
time, after all?” 

‘*T have been to the other end of the world— 
at least to the top of that hill over there,” said 
Walter; ‘‘and then I made a circumambulation 
and got back to the church-yard, but not in time 
to show Miss Chamney the church. Dr. Ollivant 
had anticipated me.” 

** Well, I think we had better get off as soon 
as we can, if you've all had enough of Tadmor 
in the Wilderness. There’s a high tea or some- 
thing ordered for eight o'clock, isn’t there, Baby ?” 

‘* Yes, papa.” 

**Tt’s nearly six, and the drive takes two 
hours ; but we won't spoil a pleasant day by hur- 
rying the close of it. Where's Ollivant ?” 

‘* Ruminating upon the end of life among vil- 
lage graves. We did not presume to disturb his 
solemn meditations, but I know where to look for 
him when the wagonette’s ready.” 

They strolled slowly through the little wood 
and went into the farm-yard, where Flora fell in 
love with a mild-faced Devonian cow, ruddy as 
the rich soil on which she was pastured, and ad- 
mired all the varieties of farm-yard life with the 
fresh enthusiasm of a city maiden, while the horse 
was being harnessed. 

When all was ready, they found Dr. Ollivant 
at the church-yard gate, serious, courteous as of 
old, and bearing no trace of that consuming flame 
which had transformed him less than an hour 
ago. He was more silent than usual during the 
homeward drive, but none the less tender in his 
care of Flora. Gentle was the hand with which 
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[Jury 11, 1874. 
he adjusted her shawls and wraps, lest the even- 
ing breeze should be too chill for her safety, 
gravely sweet his tones when he spoke to her. 

Once something in the expression of his face 
touched her unawares. She looked up suddenly, 
and surprised his look of infinite love. 

‘* Perhaps, after all, he is right,” she thought, 
deeply moved by that revelation of despairing 
love. ‘‘If I had never known Walter, I might 
have learned to care for him, were it only out of 
gratitude for such deep affection. What would 
it have mattered to me that he is ever so many 
years older than I? He honors me so much the 
more by his regard. Yes, I might have loved 
him a little; I dare say, if I had never known 
Walter.” 


(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





VISITING COSTUME. 


HIS beautiful costume for visiting is of pearl 

gray silk, with a dark amethyst silk bodice, 
and embroidery, fringe, and flounces for trim- 
ming. The skirt has two deep, scant, lapping 
flounces cut in blocks on the lower edge. The 
apron meets over the tournure, and has sashes be- 
hind, with trimming of darker embroidery of a 
single shade, and fringe. The waist of pearl 
gray silk, made’ plain, round, and with Pompa- 
dour pufis in front, is worn under a Pompadour 
cuirasse bodice of amethyst silk; this cuirasse 
fastens behind, has caps on the sleeves, and is 
trimmed with fringe and embroidery. The 
sleeves of pearl gray silk have a puff above and 
cuffs of each shade below. Leghorn bonnet, 
with amethyst ribbon, field daisies, bluettes, pop- 
pies, and grasses for trimming. Lemon-colored 
kid gloves. Tortoise-shell jewelry. Amethyst 
silk parasol, with black lace cover, and long stick 
of white ivory. 
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JET, 


ET, a sort of semi-jewelry in its usual appli- 

cations, is one of those many substances 
which have a kind of mysterious brotherhood 
with coal. ‘The beautiful pearly white paraffine 
for candles comes from coal; so does the ben- 
zoline which we use in our handy little sponge 
lamps; so do the gorgeous magenta and aniline 
dyes and pigments; and so, some people think, 
does jet. In this last-named ‘instance, if coal 
is to be mentioned at all, we should rather say 
that jet is a kind of coal, not that it is produced 
from coal. Be this as it may, jet, a shining 
black substance, is found in seams dissociated 
from all other black minerals ; not in the coal 
regions, but in other districts of England, not- 





ably near Whitby, in Yorkshire. It occurs also 
in Spain, in Saxony, and in the amber districts 
on the Prussian shores of the Baltic. 

Scientific men, in the language of mineralogy, 
say that jet is a variety of coal; that it occurs 
sometimes in elongated masses, sometimes in the 
form of branches, with a woody structure; that 
its fracture is conchoidal or shelly, its lustre 
brilliant and resinous, and its color velvet black ; 
that it is about twenty per cent. heavier than wa- 
ter; that it burns with a greenish flame, emits 
a bituminous odor while burning, and leaves a 
yellowish ash. 

For how long a period jet, or black amber, as 
it was at one time called, has been found and 
worked near Whitby no one can now say; but 





the time certainly ranges over many centuries. 
In a tumulus or barrow opened in the vicinity 
of the town was found the skeleton of a lady— 
supposed to have been ancient British, before 
the date of the arrival of the Danes—and with it 
was a jet ear-ring two inches long by a quarter 
of an inch in thickness, shaped like a heart, and 
pierced with a hole at the upper end for the re- 
ception of a ring or wire. An ancient document 
affords presumptive proof that jet was known 
and used for purposes of ornament before the 
founding of Whitby Abbey. Caedmon, a Sax- 
on poet, buried in this abbey, wrote as follows: 


“Jeat, almost a gemm, the Libyans find; 
But fruitful Britain sends as wondrous kind; 
"Tis black and shining, smooth and ever light, 
*T will draw up straws if rubbed till hot and bright ” 
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substance as possible. From the saw-bench the 
jet passes into the hands of the carvers and turn- 
ers. ‘The turning is effected by a careful use of 
small lathes. The carving is effected by grind- 
ing rather than cutting, grindstones of various 
kinds being used, and the jet applied to them in 
succession—first to grind away, and then fo pol- 
ish. In this way most of the beads, necklaces, 
bracelets, crosses, brooches, lockets, chain-links, 
etc., are made, as well as bass-reliefs, floral de- 
signs, and monograms. A clever workman will 
get twenty per cent. more value out of the same 
| piece of jet than a man of less skill and judg- 
ment by adapting his design to the size and shape 
of the piece. Soft jet is much wasted during 
working by the presence of fibres, grit, etc. ; it 
is therefore better fitted for beads than for intri- 
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A REST BY THE WAY. 


This last allusion is to the electrical qualities of 
jet, which are very considerable, and somewhat 
like those of amber—whence its occasional name 
of black amber. 

Let us suppose that pieces of jet, varying much 
in size and shape, are brought to the workshop. 
The rough jet has a kind of exterior skin or 
crust, often marked by impressions of ammonites 
and other fossils, and presenting various tints of 
bluish-brown. This skin is removed by means 
of a large chisel. At the sawing- bench the 
piece is then cut up with saws. This process re- 


| quires much discrimination, seeing that the size 


and shape of the piece must determine the kind, 
size, and number of ornaments obtained from 


| cate ornaments. Much use is made of the cut- 
ting-mill, a disk or wheel of soft metal about 


sharp, and set in rapid revolution, cuts the jet 


carved or turned ornaments are polished by be- 
ing held against the edge of a revolving wheel, 
covered with walrus or bull-neck leather, and 
wetted with copperas and oil. The edges, scrolls, 
curls, and twists require that the wheel edge 
shall be covered with list; and then comes a 
final application to a brush wheel. The beads 
| for necklaces, bracelets, etc., are put together 
| with strong twisted threads and small wires, 
' 





Chains are made by turning and carving the 








eight inches in diameter ; the edge, or rim, made | 


quickly and smoothly. ‘The surfaces of the | 


inserting the unsplit into the split links; small 
wires are inserted where necessary, and the split 
closed up with a cement of shellac and resin. 
Pendants, ear-drops, etc., are linked in a simi- 
lar way. 

Jet is usually found in such thin seams that 
nearly all the ornaments and articles made of it 
are flat and of small thickness ; cementing is oc- 


| casionally adopted where two pieces are suitable 


for being joined face to face ; but all attempts to 
work up fragments, cuttings, turnings, and pow- 
der into a paste or homogeneous mass have hith- 
erto failed. ‘This can be done with amber, and 
with the meerschaum clay for pipe bowls, but 
no mode has yet been devised for adopting the 
same course with jet. 

As in most other trades, a love of cheapness 








acts frequently as a bar to the attainment of any 
high degree of technical skill. A shop-keeper 
will show his lady customer two jet brooches or 
necklaces almost exactly alike in appearance; 
she is prone to select the cheaper of the two, re- 
gardless of the fact that the other presents high- 
er claims as a specimen of art workmanship. If 
called by its right name, an excellent material 
of recent introduction would deserve much com- 
mendation ; but when announced as imitation 
jet, and still more when allowed to pass for jet 
itself, it deserves the censure that is due to all 
shams. We speak of ebonite or vulcanite, a very 
tough material, prepared with India rubber and 
other substances, smooth and black, but not tak~ 


it; the great object is to waste as little of the | links separately, splitting some of them, and | ing so high a polish as jet. Black glass does 
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duty for a large quantity of cheap mourning jew- 
elry, innocently supposed by many of the wear- 
ers to be jet. Another substitute is wood pow- 
der, blacked, moulded, and hardened. A still 
more remarkable material is paper pulp, cast or 
pressed into blocks, rolled into sheets, cut up, 
ground on wheels, blacked, and polished. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. K. B.—A basque with lengthwise rows of in- 
sertion and puffs, and a deep apron over-skirt, with the 
front in lengthwise trimmings to match, will make a 
handsome Swiss muslin over dress for silk skirts. 

Ax Ovp Supsortuer.—You can obtain back numbers 
of Harper's Magazine from this office. 

M. B.—The publication of the Household Edition 
of Dickens will be continued. Barnaby Rudge will be 
issued shortly. 

Brownie says that a rubber mask fitted lightly to 
the face, and used either with or without cold cream 
or glycerine, makes the skin soft, smooth, and white, 
and removes pustules and pimples. She has tried 
this, and found that it produces the same effect on the 
face that rubber gloves do on the hands, 

E. A. M.—Both the brown and buff and the light 
gray you suggest for painting your house are objec- 
tionable. The first because the contrasts would be 
likely to be too strong and harsh, giving the house 
a striped, restless look, unfortunately too common 
among our country-houses. The second because even 
good paint fades very much by exposure, and a light 
gray would soon lose its color, being too delicate. 
Moreover, light colors have a tendency to impart a 
cheap, frail appearance. It is best to keep the colors 
nentral in tone. The following are good: brownish- 
drab, olive drab, maroon, and russet; the last two 
should be of subdued tone—are not meant to be used 
together. The use of contrasting colors is hazardous 
unless in the hands of some person possessing both 
experience and superior taste. It is usually wiser to 
select some neutral color of good body, and make 
the trimmings one or two shades darker or lighter 
of the same color, Harmony is in this case assured. 
The contrasts should be so moderate as to gratify the 
eye without especially attracting or distracting the at- 
tention. 

KKansas.—Your black silk and gray silk suits are in 
very good style. 

Au. ALons.—The lavender silk wedding “dress is in 
good taste, but a veil is seldom worn by brides unless 
they are dressed in white. A belted basque with 
demi-train, trimmed with a pleated tablier and shirred 
flounces on the train, is a good design. Get a de bége 
or a cashmere traveling dress, either gray or brown. 
It is considered an honor to be asked to serve as bride- 
maid or as groomsman; attendants are not necessary 
when you have ushers. 

Unptorpren.—Gray undressed linen or else de bdge— 
they cost about the same—is suitable for short jour- 
neys and excursions. 

Annie R.—A sleeveless polonaise of lighter brown 
wool or linen goods would modernize your dress. Get 
cashmere, de bége, or linen. 

An OLp Sussorisen.—Make your ashes-of-roses silk 
with a belted basque and long apron; put pleatings 
on the skirt, having only two in front, and curve them 
up to five behind. Edge your apron with crimped 
fringe or a pleating; pipe the basque. Lace shawis 
are now worn high on the shoulders, folded and lapped 
across the chest, and caught together behind with a 
black velvet bow. 

Mus. M. L. D.—Make your grenadine over your black 
silk. The best models are the cut paper patterns given 
in Bazar Nos. 23 and 27. Trim with small side pleat- 
ings. If you like such pleatings and do not mind the 
trouble, you might cover the lower half of your black 
silk skirt with knife pleatings of grenadine about 
four inches deep, hemmed on each edge, and pressed 
flatly. Put some jet fringe above the pleating that is 
on the over-skirt. 





Drs. Strone’s Remedial Inetitate, Seite 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, an 
tro-Therma! Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
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and lee. 


described in their circular.—[Com. 











the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § applement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheelis equally useful for cntting patterns of al) sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will bes sent by! mail on 1 receiptof 25 cents. 


ADVERTI LrISHMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freoxies, aNd TAN, ask your druggist for poet | 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
rponkr and Piwrie Remupy, the great Skin Mepromr 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor 
49 Bond St., New York, 


 YOuUMANS’ 


CELEBRATED HATS 


For Summer Wear. 
TApiEs’ Rivne HLATs IN VARIETY. 


J am and 1103 | BROADWAY. 


Corvine Wunrt. ve d 
} 





THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 
Re pair sent, postpaid, for $1 00. Finest French Lisle 

hread Gloves, 2- atton, 50c.; 3-Button, 65c. ; 4-But- 
ton, T5c. pair. An immense stock of Fine Millinery and 
Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. Price=List and 
Elegant AYLOWS ft + sent Free upon TrechcT. 


to J. TAY AR, 853 Sth bve., N 
PRETTY FEET should 
be shod in ENGLISH 


N G L I $ H CHANNEL Shoes. All 
ladies insist on havin 
HANNE DL i= 2s 
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ga edge. They never wear ragged. They wear 
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To which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 
the niguest oxper of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition ; also received the rrrst and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great Centra New 
Yor Farr, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprang 
rapidly into favor, as the Best-made Machine in the 
world, and possess ing ihe BYST OOMBINATION Of good 

qualities, namely, light-running, smooth, noiseless. 
rapid, durable, with perfect lock-stiteh. 62 Send 
for Circulars. 

E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 
ga New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


A H'amous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC. 


Tested for 18 years with ith unparalleled success. The 
most — tonic ever discovered, and the best in the 


" WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


This justly famous Vitalizing Tonic and d health- 
ful Stimulant, ei a and Restorative acts like 
magic,rapidl rmanently restoring the Health and 
Strength and BU BUILDING UP, INVIGORATING, and 
VITALIZING the entire Nervousand Ph ysical Systems. 


For General Debility, prostration of the Vital —— 
and Powers, Loss 0 Nervous Power and Ene 
Paralysis, Nervousness, Nervous Affections, W 
fulness, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, Want of Blood, 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion Debility arising 
from Fevers or other illness, and Weakness of every 
description. 

This famous Vitalizing § Specific i is a certain and im- 


mediate Care, 
TRY IT! TRY IT! TRY IT! 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


Sold by all druggists. 36 John St., New York. York. 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION 
IN HAIR GOODS, 


HUMAN HAIR. 


JOSEPHS HAIR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth St., N. Y. 

In consequence of extensive alterations we have 
decided to sell our immense stock of Hair Goode, 
amounting to over $50,000, at prices UNHEARD OF 
in New York. 

Finest quality Bair Switches, solid, NOT DYED. 
No Crimped . 
j PRICE-LIST. 














LONG STEM. 


22 inches, 1% ounces, $2 00; 28 inches, 23¢ ounces, 
$2 50; 30 in nclies, 8% ounces, $3 75; 82 inches, 43 


ounces, $6 7 
” PRICE-LIST. 
ALL LONG HAIR. 
fm quality French Hair Switches, solid, NOT 
ED. Ail Long Hair. 
inches, 244 ounces, 4 inch stem, $3 50; 22 inches, 
8 ounces, 5 inch stem, $5 00; 24 inches, 3% ounces, 6 
inch stem, $6 50; 26 "inches, 4 ounces, 8 inch stem, 
$7 50; 28 inches, 436 gg a 10 inch stem, $9 50. 
Goods sent Cc. 0. D, by express, or on receipt of 
Post-Office Money-Order, or money in registe: let- 
ters, free of charge, to all parts of the country. 
Liberal Reduction u made to the Wholesale Trade, 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


loma A ward- 
the Ameri- 
mstitute A.W. 





to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY. 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices, Send 
for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 

Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All 
sent with privilege to examine, — What can be fairer? 
I non send you a 


LADIES, Peatssea.t 


Of the AB nr ie ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for LADIES’ WEAR. 

Send stamp for “ Hyatt’s hates in Journal,” 
(sent free). Address GEO. HYATT, 
27 Eaet Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


91 White St., N.Y, 





By sending me TEN Cunts, 


ARK YOUR CLOTHING. —A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
CUT, with brush and indelible ink, postpaid, for50c. 


aa tg eet iPM ars rECe, 
~ Fannie Brown % oor od and Dock 
Perea. nests Ste, Phila., Pa. 


- ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief, Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
ruccists. 








FRRRRG 
_ HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, | 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th a 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE.,, 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥. 
‘ . - | . . » 1 
Up Stairs, over Millinery Store. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CIry 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches, 50c. and upward. 
First quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed— 
24 inches long, 2 oz 00 
28 inches long, 8 oz 
34 inches long, 4 oz 
Finest qua ity Hair Switches, solid, not dyed,,all 
long hair— 


——Good qualit y hair. 2 

18 inches long, 2 oz., $ 

22 inches long, 3 oz., | 00 

26 inches long, 4 0z., $6 00 Per ounce. 

32 inches long, 5 oz., $9 00 Per ounce 
CURLS warranted naturally carly, 

=< ate Boiled and Baked, from $1 (i) 

to 

In curls our quality and assortment is unprecedented. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR EXTRA 

COLORS, 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 5S0c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, IN THE CHOICEST COLORS, at 25c., 
50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
LADIES’ OWN HAIR MADE OVER 
IN LATEST STYLES. 

2” Goods sent C. O. D. by express to all parte of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 





ebeeeoe 2 
: Ps Excellent for wear. 


The same, made.of best 
——Brittany hair.——, 
Per ounce........ $2 25 
Per ounce. i 











SOLD BY ALL . DRUGGISTS. 


Warren Ward & Co,, 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE. 


Large Variety of RICH AND PLAIN 
Purniture, Decorations, &c., 
Which are being offered at extremely LOW PRICES. 


Cor. Spring & Crosby Sts., New York. 


‘The Ri - Iron 





bonght or worn by any 
person who has once seen 
the NEW 
TRUSS, which instant- 
ly relieves all — from Rupture. Is worn night 
and day with etains the Rupture securely. 
Effects a cure oy a few weeks, and is sent by mail to 
-~ io of the country by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 





3 Broadway, New York City, who send Circulars 
pat when di 





Of our ndgome i clearing out at a great sacrifice. 
A Han Mi-Llama Lace Shawl or 
Sacque for $5 00. A Real Llama Lace Shaw! 
or Sacque, of extra he o5., and most desirable pat- 
tern, for $10 00. Sent C. tak nek of examin- 

ation. 4. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


mportant to Ladies.—tnrough the 
igen iberality of Mesars. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
ener themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This ited Staten, especially to those who support the 
nit especially ose who st rt them- 
selves by the needle. The itude of thie offer, the 
liberality _o in its distribution, and the amount of 
good alre: accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
Saye of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL Eco 
543 Broadway, New York. 


T= PATENT BUCKSKIN 

Dress Shtelds will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dress thoroughly. The perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. The Buckskin 
Supporter is strongly recom- 
mended for its many excellent qualities. Send for cir- 
culars. C. HALL & CO., 44 West Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole A vents and Manufacturers, 








e@~ If you have them, 
send stamp for Circular 
to Mur. E.. Mionor, Lock 


[ ( Ri \ Box 21, Washington, D.C, 
® Sole Agent for U.S. 


POUREAU & Co., 838 Broadway. Send for circular. 


ane RULICA curls | si, Hair beautifally. 25 cents. 
Audress Da. WALSH, 2 Front St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















(th Patent Buckskin Supporter 





ELASTIC | 





PPRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- | 





For its many enuinien qualities. It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 


Send = yg sere D.C. HALL & CO. 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
U ndergarments, and SIBLEY ’S Patent Dress Shields. 


LAST CHANCE 
AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


JULY 31st, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gitt = $250,000 
= 100 0 


. 








One Grand Cash Gift - = 300 

One Grand Cash Gitt - - «= 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - + = 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gitt - -s «# 3000 





20 Cash Girne 0,008 each, 1 003 000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3, 000 each, 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2, 3000 each, 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 1 00.000 
333 Cash Gifts; 500 each, 1 20,000 
Cash Gifts, 100 each, 50,000 

1 9000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


‘Whole Tickets, - <= -* = $ 5000 
Hialwes = -© © = = = 00 
or oreach Coupon = « 5 00 

11 Whole Tickets for - += = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets tor - - = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Pusitc Lisrary Boi.prne, Lovisvitue, Ky. ; 
Or, THOS, H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broadway, N.Y. 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


"(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 
THREE EE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 


aChiva talks 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at so wil'be & rt, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last seaso: Bronght ont this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 ‘different “Fon § at $00, $000, fiboe a $s 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, As this 
beautiful game can not be Sookes jn a brief space, 








we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 


one, on application. 
» Worcester, Mass. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren’s Magazine, Hanren’s Weexry, and Hanere’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 0: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weex1y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
roe ay ay at $4 08 each, in one remittance; or, - 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ta: b 
at the offices where received. Saige Paya 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for Jane and December of each vear. Suab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





and full ee gr free to pe So, ane 








Teras ror Apvertisine ty Hanren’s WEeeKLy anD 
Harren’s Bazar. 


Ha *s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


TRAVELING ".°s" DELIGHTFUL. 


BY USING THE NE’ 








COLDS AND sORR 
EYES PREVENT:D 
EW DUST SHIELD ANO VENTILATOR POR CAR WIKDOWS ; 
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r MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and verforating machines and accessories, 

164 Broadway, VY. VIGOUROUX, Importer 
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Qghggags 
Special. 


e have just received a Case of 
LACE SHAWLS 
From the Custom-House, which we shall offer at fully 
83 per cent. less than these goods have ever been sold 
at before. These Shawls are all of choice designs, and 
fine woven texture. 


Fine Real Llama Lace Shawls, at $8 50, $9 00, $10 00, 
$11 00, and $12 00. 

Very fine Real Llama Lace Shawls, at $15 00, $18 00, 
$20 00, $21 00. 

Extra fine Real Llama Lace Shawls, at #23 50, $25 00, 
$29 00, $83 00, $35 00. 

We call special attention to our Extra Fine Llama 
Shawls, and can guarantee them to be worth from 

00 to $60 00. 


FASHION CORSETS, 

Try our FASHION CORSETS, manufactured ex- 
pressly to our order in Europe, and warranted superior 
to all in perfection of finis' sh, beauty of shape, and 
durability of wear. We e quote our best letters. 





“Fashion A” Corset, w woven, fine coutil, 36 bones, 
net 2 2 t $1 00, 

‘Fushion £” Corset, woven, 124 bones, = fan- 
atitc hed. oe) and bottom, sc alloped edge, at $2 0¢ 

“Fashion F” Corset, woven, 80 wide bones ‘laced 
bone to bone, silk fan-stitched, top of hand embroid- 
ered scallop, the whole corset beautifully embroidered, 
offered at $2 25. 

“Fashion K” Corset, woven, 400 bones, elegantly 
fan-stitched with silk, embroidered top and bottom, 
at $3 75. 

“Fashion U” Corset, hand-made, of finest French 
coutil, 82 bones, with side-steels, silk fan-stitched, 
at $1 65; worth full $2 75. 

Try the Fashion Corsets, and you will never use any 
other. 

Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt-Supporter at $1 15; sold 
every where at $1 75. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN UNDER- 
WEAR 


We call the attention of ladies to the following 
special bargains: 

haces’ V ~— Skirt, cluster of 9 tucks, Wamsutta 
muslin, at $1 10. 

Ladies’ Walki ng Skirt, 4 tucks, side plaiting 6 in. 
wide, beautifully made, finest muslin, at $1 40. 

Ladies’ Walking Skirt, 2 clusters of 5 tucks each, 
broad needlework flounce 4 inches wide, finest muslin, 
at $2 10. 

Long Night-gowns, yoke beautifully tucked, needle- 
work front, ueatly trimmed, good muslin, offered at 

Bl 65. 

Long Night-dress, yoke, collar, and sleeves beautiful- 
ly tucked, neat edge, good muslin, offered at $1 90. 

Beautiful Toilet Sacque, or short Night- dress, 
trimmed full length, with 2 insertions of embroidery 
and alternate tucking—collar and sleeves embroidered 
to match—offered at $1 75. 


A BARGAIN IN PILLOW SHAMS, 

Pillow Shams and Sheet Sham to match, complete 
set, of fine Lonsdale muslin, exquisitely braided with 
circle for monogram, trimmed with fluted ruffling, 
laundried and ready for use, at $6 75; worth fully $12. 


LADIES GOING TO THE COUNTRY, and wishing 
to re plenish their wardrobes, should certainly visit 
our UNDERGARMENT DEPARTMENT. We offer 
the largest selection of Ladies’ Fine U nderwear in 
this country. 

For further description and prices of our Ladies’ Un- 
dergarments, send for our Spring Price-List. 





A White Satin Fan, richly carved sticks, exquisitely 
painted, at $8 00; worth full $5 50. 

Rich Painted Fans, at 69c., 85c., $1 35, $2 00, $2 40, 
and up to $15 00. 


We send goods C. O. D. to any part of the country, 
allowing full examination before acceptance. By en- 
closing money with order, Ladies will eave time and 
return expressage. Always send check, draft, or 
Post-office order. 





For Prices of Real Laces, Black Silke and Alpacas, 
&c., &c., send for full Descriptive Price-List, to 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 AND D 289 9 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


) ati Garment Suspender. 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
pending all the skirts over the shoul- 
ders. No buttons or sewing required. 
Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 
. Stamp. Liberal discount by the dozen 

Cc, 8. KINSEY, 
56 Summer Street, Boston. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
tiie combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
ot Mr. Moschcowitz, a ge ntleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 

+ to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
uthority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premiam of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each-and every subscriber for the 
Lazar has no parallel, an offer-in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding mnch to the comfort and economy of 
every household. 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 








“4 EL KINDS of PATY and ACHES, Hend- | 


ache, Sore Throat, Neura 
Enlarged Joints, Scrofulons Lt 
Giles & Co, Liniment, Iodide of Ammonia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Fifty cents and $1 00 a Bottle. 


ja, Sore Feet, Catarrh, 
ps—Cure guaranteed, 





RENCH STAMPI ds G PATTERNS.— 
Send for Cirenler and Sample 


Mur. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 








We are confident that this premium | 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0, 


sania corner 19th Street, N.Y. 


FANCY SILKS, PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 


BLACK SILKS. 

SUMMER NOVELTIES IN FRENCH & ENGLISH 
DRESS GOODS, JACONETS & ORGANDIES, 
CAMBRICS, PERCALES, &c. 

Greatly reduced in price, prior to taking the Semi- 
Annual inventory. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER UNDER- 
WEAR AND HOSIERY 
IN ALL VARIETIES. 
Closing sale of 
RECEPTION, AND CARRIAGE 
ps EMBROIDERED BATISTE 
S AND POLONAISE, 
Cc ASHMERE yac KETS, og &c., at greatly 
reduced prices 
BATHING SUITS, NEW STYLES, 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 

PIQUE, LINEN, DUCK, AND CLOTH SUITS FOR 
BOYS, (from 4 to 8 years old). 
EMBROIDERED PIQUE WALKING COATS, fur- 
nishing goods, for Ladies, Misses, and Infants. 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX & INFANTS’ OUTFITS 
To Order at Short Notice. 

STAPLE AND FANCY 
Mourning Goods, 
Suitable for DEEP & LIGHT BLACK, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND GENTLEMEN’S 
UMBRELLAS, 


FOR SUN AND RAIN, 
PARASOLS, 
For Carriage and Promenade. 
N. B.—Mounting done to Order. 





PROMEN Ane, 
COSTU 








FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, & 
UNDERWEAR, 
In BALBRIGGAN, SILK, LISLE THREAD, 


and MERINO of every description. 
DRESS SHIRTS, 
NIGHT SHIRTS, 
FANCY LINEN AND CAMBRIC SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL TRAVELING SHIRTS, 
BATHING SUITS AN TIGHTS 
LINEN AND JEAN DRAW 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUPS, 
SCARFS, TIES, AND CRAY 
SILK, LISLE THREAD, & ID GLOVES, 


AT POBULAR PRICES. 

_BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST., N.Y. 

Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide-Book 


FOR 


Travellers in Europe and the Rast. 


ESPEOLALLY ADAPTED TO 
AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 
By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 





Author of “Harper's Phrase- Book,” and “History of | 


the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 
In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 


VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, | 


and Holland. 

VOL. I1,—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 

VOL. III,—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 
Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $ 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 


erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- | 


numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and uninenmbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they vught to have seen. 


FROM THE U. 8. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. 8S. Consul General at Paria.) 
55 Rue pe Cnarraupun, Panis, Sept. 10, 1873. 
My Dear Mn. Ferriner: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of vonr extremely val- 
unable “ Hand-Book for Travellers in Enrope and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. Yon sueceed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valnable guide and friend with 
which Ihave the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 

Joun Mugepiru Reap, JR. 

W. Pemeroxce Ferainer, Esq. 


te Harerr & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 














UNION ADAMS & CO 


MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 


FINE SHIRTS, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, AND 
DRAWERS. 


_637 BROADWAY. 


(Save Fift y ty Dollars! | 


THE NEW FLORENCE. \) 


y 

} PRICE, $20 below j any other first-class 

| VALU E, $30 above } Sewing-Machine. \ 
{ 
} 
{ 











; SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence, 


Every machine warranted. 
Special terms to clubs and dealers. 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence S.-M. Co., Florence, Maas. ; \ 
or, 39 Union Square, New York. 4 
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Cut Paper | Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’ § SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the yreatest accuracy, 8 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, und two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest: and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The tullowing Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ sf 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressin acque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Nise Dress, Yoke 
‘ 





Chemise, and Drawete)...............-..-++. 6 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

a eS... eee a 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

i aot cade asd nadadehewhe atanen “ 3% 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘* 39 


BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open- -frout Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ hk 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
I I ive noon n co cttuaticudiacanncesd.ce - 


Tol. VI. 
DOLMAN veer POL ONAISE STREET 8U IT 


and shirt Basque "aetaed behind. Or er- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... ae 


13 
VELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.. a 






SLE 
ae aameine REDINGOTE WALKING 
WEE adc cncccesccscdesedesserceesse ee 
LOOSE FRONT DOU ee PO- 
LONAISE WALKING 8 * = 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE, WALKING SUI’. “ 24 
BLOU a8 rege AISE WAL KING SUIT... * 2 
j * 30 
PL RATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. “ 3 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WARMING BEE ies cndscossnacsstbencccs se a 2 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKRT SUIT....... rk. 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 43 


t 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BR EASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pont Walking Siirt... . .:...02660- 0% rece. vecese ve 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and ge Back Over-skirt aud 
Tete Wee Ba avn cee nos cae ccccccse 
DOLMAN DEMI- TRAINED SUIT.. 7 
WwW yo nt PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 





TIGH T. FITT ING SINGLE- BREAST ED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRES * 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack ov ercoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 

Vol. VI. 

YOUTHS WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted Kuglisl: Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from S to 15 years old) 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OV ER-SKIRT, ané 
WALKING SHIRT. ..... Sc. - +0. -siuenabins = 

HEN ae TROIS 


POLONAISE WALKING 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............. ” 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Traimed Skirt... -csscerccccocchinersic “ 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. % 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt)................6. = 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- , 


GIRL’S BA ASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “* 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT 
The Publishers will send either Parr by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN‘ rs. Nine 
P atterns will be sent for $200. No patierns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Tue Accompanist’s Self-Instructor.— 
(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), can become an expert Piano accompanist to any 
song. A great assistant to teac hers and those taking 
Piano lessons. By F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Broadway. N.Y. 
A copy of this work sent prepaid on receipt of $1 00. 
For safety send registered letter or P.O. money-order. 
BEEP, .ESS young men, grow a Beard by using Ur- 
sina: 25c. Dr. Waxsu, 25 Front St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


“ 











} Benedict’s John Worthington's 





~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
BOOK: LIM. 


UNDER THE TREES. By Samvet Inenavs Prime. 
Crown Syvo, Cloth, $2 00. 





pe ene 














IL. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Usexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By “‘Dr.Grone ScuwEtn- 
rurTH. Translated by Ettex E. Frewer. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author, and with Two Maps. 2 yols., Svo, Cloth, 
$8 00. 

IIL. 

MOTLEY’S LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. With a View 
of the Primary Cayses and Movements of “The 
Thirty Years’ War.” By Joun Lornror Morvry, 
D.C.L., Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” “History of the United Netherlands,” &c. 
With Iustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
$7 00. (Uniform with Motley’s ‘**‘ Dutch Republic” 
and “ United Netherlands.”) 


IV. 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 


EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through Great Britain and Ireland, France, Rel- 


gum, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Tar- 
key, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, 

way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. With ove 
Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Frremer, Author of “ Harper's Phrase-Book,’ 
“History of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 





mune.” In Three Vols., i2mo, Full Le ather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 

¥. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873, 
History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 187: Edit- 

D.D., and Rev. 8S. Ire- 





ed by Rev. Puirie Souarr, 
nus Prime, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messrs, 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
8vo, Cloth. nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 


I. 

FIVE-MINUTE CHATS WITH YOUNG WOMEN, 
and Certain Other Parties. By Dio Lewis, Author 
of ** Our Girls,” &c., &c. IJ2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vil. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS, By Cuartrs Norpuorr, Author 
of “California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” 
&c., &c. Profusely llustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

VIIL 

A FAST LIFE ON THE MODERN HIGHWAY; 
Being a Glance into the Railroad World from a 
New Point of View. By Joseru Tayrior. Lilus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 v0. 

IX. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: Its Data, its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic Beur- 
ings. By ALexanper Wexonetr, LL.D., Chancellor 
of Syracuse Unive rsity, Author of “Sketches of Cre- 
ation.” “ Geological ¢ hi art,”” Reports on the Geology 
and Physiogra; phy of Michigan, &c., &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 





pene 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Robinson's Seti Oven Sarah. Illustrated. 8vo, 





Paper, 75 cents 

Georgiana M. Craik’s Miss Moore. A Tale for Girls, 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 

My Mother and I. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Payn’s At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Anthony Trollope’s Lady Anna. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Name. Svo, Paper, 


$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Talbot's Through Fire and Water. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents, 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 


per, 50 cents. 
Bulwer’s Parisians. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 
Anthony Trollope’s Phines As metas. 
Paper, $1 25: Cloth, $1 
The Blue Ribbon. By the 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” 
Paper, 50 cents. 
“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 40 cents, 
Jeaffreson's Lottie Darling. Paper, 
Miss Braddon’s Publicans and Sinners. 
75 cents. 
Wilkie Collins’s Novels. 


Illustra.ed. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


Illustrated. Svo, 


Auinee of “* St. Olave’s,” 
“Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 


7h 


SvO, 5 cepts. 


8vo, Paper, 





(Harper’s Library Edition.) 


Now ready: The New Magdalen.—The Woman iu 
White.— Pour Miss Finch.— Man and Wife.—The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-and-seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—Armadale.—Queen of Hearts 

My Miscellanies. With Hinstretin 19m, (th, 


$1 50 each. Other volumes will be issucu suri). 

te Harrre & Beorucnus i either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


iil sent 


rer Harerer'’s Catatoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


N. Y. 


TUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 
S their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harper & 
Brorners, Franklin Square, New York. who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell ‘M‘Clintock & Stronq’s Cyelo- 
pedia of Biblical, The ‘olomt al, and Keclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, FE: «, Orations, d&e., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Frangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Kvening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


sea 





OFS S20 8 r day at home. ‘Terms free. Address 
SO & Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


wr DOINGS in WALL STREET. 


Explains stock operations on amall capital wit hout 
risk. risk. Copy sent free. 


$72 Este 


umbridge & Oo., 2 Wall St, 





EACH W EEK. Agents w ranted; particu. 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis. Mo. 
. 
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FACETIZ. 


Tux Westminster Review says, ‘We once heard a 
r say he liked the weer gry f Review best of all 
newspapers, because a page of it held exactly a pound 


of sugar. . 
The texts which dishonest people like most are pre- 
texts. ° 


A clergyman says, “I once married a handsome 
young couple, and as I took the bride by the hand, at 
the close of the ceremony, and gave her my warmest 
congratulations, she tossed her pretty head, and, point- 
ing to the bridegroom, replied, ‘I think he is the one 
tobe congratulated.’” 


an 

Every body nowadays is a “ lady” or a “‘ gentleman.” 
A 8t, Louis paper recently informed its readers that 
“two gentlemen and a lady left for the penitentiary 


last night.” ° 


A letter from Madame Georges Lambert to her hus- 
band, a retired grocer, finds its way into the columns 
ofa daily Paris paper. It is as follows: 

“My Hvussanv,—In looking over an old almanac, I 
came upon this passage: ‘Ill-favored by nature, he 
who is born in the month of August will be badly built, 
of hideous ugliness, and devoid of all wit or intelli- 
gence; he will be utterly null, and will succeed in 
nothing ; he will be enticed into taking shares in all 
kinds of spurious speculations, and he will be much 
given to dominoes and fishing for gudgeons; he will 
subscribe to the Constitutionnel ; he will be a corporal 
of the National Guard, and will pass his evenings at 
the Odéon,’ My husband, you first saw the light in 
August, and you were born to justify all these predic- 
tions; you will therefore understand why I have run 
away from you. I have been carried off by my lover. 
Amuse yourself by yourself, if you can; and if you 
can’t, at least let me alone. Your spouse, 

* PuLOHERIE.” 

The following, according to the Montgomery Adver- 
tiger, is a specimen of the intelligence of the Alabama 
colored statesman : 

“*Would you convict a man on circumstantial evi- 
dence ?’ queried his honor. 

“*T dunno wat dat is, jedge,’ answered the statesman. 

** Well, what do you think it is?’ interposed Gov- 
ernor Watts. 

“* Well, ‘cordin’ to my jedgment, sarcumetanshil is 
"bout dis: Ef one man shoots anuder an’ kills him, he 
orter be hung for it; ef he don’t kill him, he orter to 
be allowed to do so ‘for’ he be hung.’” 


——————_>_-———. 

A Georgia negro who bet ten dollars that General 
Washington commanded the Federals at Bull Run 
handed the money over with the remark, “ Well, dis 
yere hist’ry business is all mixed up, anyway.” 


———— — 
“Talk about the jaws of death,” said a henpecked 
husband—“ they are nothing to the jaws of life.” 
—_—_@———— 


The cremationists of Rhode Island are in favor of 
Burnside. 


Fare Pray.—An Irishman who wasvery near-sighted, 
about to fight a duel, insisted that he should stand six 
ange nearer to his antagonist than the latter did to 

im, and that they were both to fire at the same time. 


———~+—_—— 
THE LETTER H. 


The following amusing petition is addressed to the 
inhabitants of England : 


“ Whereas by ate I have been driven 
From ’ouse, from ‘ome, from ’ope, from ’eaven, 
And placed by your most learned society 
In Hexile, Hanguish, and Hanxiety ; 
Nay, charged, without one just pretense, 
With Harrogance and Himpudence— 
I here demand full restitution, 
And beg you'll mend your Helocution.” 


Rowland Hill, when at college, was remarkable for 
the frequent wittiness of his observations. In a con- 
versation on the powers of the letter H, in which it 
was contended that it was no letter, but a simple as- 
piration or breathing, Rowland took the opposite side 
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him 
handsomely for a process he has invented for making 
it rain wherever and whenever he pleases. 
"Tis well the stars are up so high, 
Or some designing ass 
Would soon propose to take them down, 
And light the world with gas. 
——_—__— 


OLD PROVERBS EXAMINED CRITICALLY. 


“More haste less speed.” . Try this when you are 
late for the train. 

“A cat may look at a king”—if he be sufficiently 
tall to see over the heads of the crowd. 

If the iceberg decline to visit Mohammed, the cheap- 
est plan for the latter will be to enter a confectioner’s 


and | pepe an ice. 
* All is not gold that glitters.” No, indeed; some is 
diamond ! 
“Carrying coals to Newcastle.” A necessary and 
habitual proceeding, as the mines are outside the town. 
a 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Who is the laziest man ?—The furniture dealer: he 
ki chairs and lounges about all the time. 
hat would a school-master do if all his pupils left 
him ?—Give it up? So would he. 
What fish is most valued by a loving wife ?—Her- 


ring. 
Why is a pig a good mathematician ?—Because he 
is good on the “square root.” 
y hat fruit is the most visionary ?—The apple of the 


e. 
"When is a ship like a railroad track ?—When the 
cargo’s on 

hy is a convalescing d¥speptic like a reprieved 
criminal ?—Because he can't di-gest yet. 
What loses its flavor when we borrow it ?—Wit. 
When are brokers happy ?—When they meet a loan, 
What is the lawyer's favorite dish ?—Suet pndding. 
What is the best cure for drinking ?—The water 


cure. 
Why is “‘ Yes” like a mountain ?—Because it implies 
an assent. . 
Where are two heads better than one ?—In a barre). 
When a lady faints, what figure will revive her ?—2, 
You must —— her 2. ‘ 
Why is the French word biére (beer) feminine ?—Be- 
cause the men are so fond of it. 


e 


2 


—_——__> 

A Conrraprction.—In picture exhibitions.the ob- 

servant spectator is struck by the fact that works hung 
on the line are too often below the mark. 


Fre 


—_—_—_—_a——— 

A man who has lived next door to a school for ten 

years, says he can see no sense in calling any one “a 
gentleman and a scholar.” 





—_—_.———_ 
Drawine Matesrars—Corkscrews. 


———~ > 

The proposition to introduce ladies as railroad con- 

auctors is objected to in view of the fact that “ their 
trains are always behind.” 


——_——~>—-.- 

“ Would a little spirits now and then hurt me much?” 
asked a patient of his physician. 

“No,” said the doctor; ‘a little spirits now and 

then would not hurt you much; but if you don’t take 
any, they won’t hurt you at all.” 


—_—_p_——— 

A Kentucky farmer refused to look at a sample 
sewing-machine not long ago, as he always “sowed 
wheat by hand.” He is related to the man who did 
not want a threshing-machine on his farm, “for,” said 
he, “ give me a harness tug or a stave and I can make 
my family toe the mark according to the law and 
Scripter.’ 


—_>——__— 


material you might rock your seventh child in a cradle 
composed of that seventh child’s great-grandmother. 
Or you might have a whole family of poor relations 


of the question, and insisted on its being, to all intents Suet Ovr.—A scientific payer devotes some space | worked up into an elegant dining-table, with exten- 
that Arik wens @ letter; and conclud PJ observing | to a description of the mode of making imitation tor- | sion leaves. How beautifully and appropriately de- 
AL, 1 air i 


were not, it was a very serious a 


to him, | toise-shell. Surely the cheapest and 


t substitute | ceased individuals could continue to do good in the 


as it would occasion his being ili all the days of his | for the real article would be the shell of the well- | same spheres of usefulness which they ornamented in 


life. known mock-turtle. 
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INFANT-RY ‘TACTICS ON A VETERAN. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Nurse (to great-grandfather). “They all say, Sir, that he looks wonderfully like you. Very fine-looking “When we get Married,” said Alphonse to Malvina Alice, “the Dress in yon Window will be as nothing 


Child !” 


Great-cRanp?a7HeR. “Oh, they do, ch! Well, so it does, especially as regards its Hair and its Teeth.” 





compared with those you shall don!” 
“ Bully!” said Malvina Alice. 














